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LITERATUR. 


LIDA. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Lida, lady of the land, * 
Called by men “ the blue-eyed wonder, 
Hath a lily forehead fanned 
By locks the sunlight glitters under. 
She hath all that ’s scattered round, 
Through a race of winning creatures, 
All—except the beauty found 
By Johnny Gordon in my features. 








Lida, lady of the land, 
Hath fall many goodly houses ; 
Fields and parks, on every hand, 
Where you foot the roebuck rouses ; 
She hath orchards, garden-plots, 
Valleys deep, and mountains swelling, 
All—except you nest the cots, — 
Johnny Gordon’s humble dwelling. 


Lida, lady of the land, 

Hath treasures, more than she remembers ; 
Heaps of dusty gems, that stand 

Like living coals amid the embers ; 
She hath gold whose touch would bring 

A lordship to a lowly peasant ; 
All—except this little ring, 

Johnny Gordon’s humble present. 


Lida, lady of the land, 

Hath a crowd of gallant suitors ; 
— who fly at her command, 

nights, her slightest motion tutors : 

She hath barons kneeling mute, 

To hear the fortune of their proffers ; 
All—except the honest suit 

Johnny Gordon humbly offers. 


Lida, lady of the 1dnd, 
Keep your wondrous charms untroubled, 
May your wide domain expand, 
May your gems and gold be doubled! 
Keep your lords on bended knee! 
Take all earth, and leave us lonely, 
All—except you take from me 
Humble Johnny Gordon orly ! 
Graham’s Magazine. 





SONG. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


““O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dee ;” 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the land. 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land,— 
And never home came she. 


“O is it weed or fish or floating hair, 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
O’ drowned maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea, 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hun foam, 
To her grave beside the sea ; 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands 0’ Dee. 





THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 
AN UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

In the year 1821, during a tour I was making in the north of Ger- 
many, an accident introduced me to a clergyman, who invited me to 
spend a few days with him in the country. The second day of my stay 
wa; to be devoted to an excursion in the neighouring mountains, whence, a 
= view could be enjoyed of the Frische Haff, and the littoral of 

We had, howeve itted th 

e nad, ver, scarce qui e rectory, when my new friend 
attracted my attention to an old man who wae sitting on the root ofa 
tree, and smoking his pipe with apparently the greatest contentment, 
= his geese were feeding on the grassy borders of the wide village 
street. 

“Look there,” the clergyman said ; “that old man is the only living 
witness of a trait of iron justice in the life of Frederick the Great which 
bat very few are acquainted with. Halloh! Father Frank. do you re- 
member bringing the baron home from Stettin ?”’ / 

“ How could I forget it,” the old man replied, as he doffed his cap re- 
verentially ; “I was a young fellow of about twenty-five at the time.’ 

“ Did he swear at all?” my friend asked further. 

“T should think so,” the old man said with a laugh ; “he raved furi- 
ously the whole distance, especially when the carriage drove over the 
pine-roots on the heath.’ 

“Yes,” my friend replied, “ You may laugh now, Father Frank, but 
in truth you ought to have shared the baron’s punishment, for I can 
never forgive you for helping to carry my poor predecessor out of his 
house in his dying moments, and placing him in the glaring sunshine.” 

“IT was forced to do so,” the old man answered ; and ashe pointed with 
his staff to a neighbouring garden, he continued ; “ The baron was stand- 
ing behind that walnut-tree with his telescope, and if we had not placed 
the old gentleman on the exact spot he ordered, he would have beaten us 
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to death. Still I shall feel sorry for it as long as I live, and cannot look 
— spot without sighing. chair was just at the very place 
where you are now standing, and there he died within a qaarter of an 
hour.” 

The reader may fancy that these remarks caused me to feel considerable 
curiosity, and we had scarce left the old man, when I begged the rector 
to tell me the story. He did so in the following terms : 

The Baron von L——, of whom our old friend was talking, was for- 
merly owner of this estate, and a favourite of Frederick the Great. The 
nearer circumstances of his introduction to the Mogae sufficiently re- 
markable to induce me to mention them. Frederick had come to inspect 
a morass that had been lately drained by the baron, and while waiting for 
fresh horses at P——, he talked with the land-agent, and as he saw some 
gentlemen in military uniform at a little distance, he asked him, “ Where 
have those gentlemen served ?” 

The agent, who knew that the king liked a quick and ready answer, 
replied, with a deep bow, “In your majesty’s army ;” to which the king 
rejoined, with equal quickness, 

“ Sheepshead! I am well aware that they have not served as labourers 
on your estate. But where is the baron ?”’ 

The latter, however, had been delayed, and arrived just as the king 
was asking for him, in such ah that the coachman drove against a 
tombstone, which had been brought the day before for the grave of a lately 
deceased clergyman, and had been placed temporarily by the side of the 
road. The carriage was overturned, and the baron as well: a terrible 
prognostic, for he was fated to owe his ruin to the tombstone of a clergy- 
man, though it did not occur on this occasion. On the contrary, he man- 
aged to acquire the king’s favour in such a degree, that his majesty 
was continually sending for him to be present at the reviews in Stargardt, 
and eventually invested him with the then highly distinguished order, 
** Pour le Mérite.”’ 

Through this, however, the baron’s arrogance waxed incredibly. He was 
not merely a tyrant whom every one in the neighbourhood feared because 
they knew the favour in which he stood with the ing, but a still greater 
tyrant to all the clergy. For while he usually called the landed gentry, 
when speaking about them, “uncultivated clods,” he also, after the 
fashion of the great king, termed the clergy “ unreasoning brates,’”’ and 
displayed his enlightenment on every occasion ina manner as ridiculous as 
it was insulting: for education and respect could not be counted among 


our baron’s virtues. 

But of all the cler, , his own, Thilo by name, py ney nena 
fared the worst. He was an old man, modest in the degree, and 
put up with anything from his patron. His only daughter, Sophie, 
was, however, one of the most energetic women I ever saw, and even at 
the advanced age when I first formed her acquaintance, bore evident traces 
of her former beauty. 

She was attached to the son of the royal forester Weiher, who lived in 
S——, and used to visit the old pastor when he came to church. The 
affair was, however, not known for a long while as Sophie always received 
the young fellow’s ardent declarations of love with great though pretended 
coolness. Besides, the young man was nothing, and had nothing, and it 
was very doubtful whether he would succeed his father in the forestry. 
Such being the case, there was little to be done in those days, and it is 
much the same now. But it is equally true that a lover never did, and 
never will, trouble himself about such paltry details. It was the same 
with our Fritz. On one occasion, when he had brought the old or, or 
rather his daughter, a brace of wild duck, and the latter gave him a rose 
in return, for she had nothing else to offer, Fritz regarded it as a declara- 
tion of her love, and begged her to give him her hand and heart. The 
sensible girl naturally tried to persuade him of his folly, and asked him 
how he could suport a wife. 

But Fritz had his answer cut and dried. 

“T have a little,” he rejoined, “and you, too, my dear girl, could have 
three times as much as myself, if you only wished.’ 

“T am curious to know what you mean,’’ Sophie remarked. 

“Well, your father says that the baron owes him his dues for the last 
ten years. That would make, at the rate of sixty bushels per annum 600 
bushels, worth, at the present price of grain, about 800 crowns. With 
that, and my little savings, we could manage. We would take a farm in 
the neighbourhood if I was not made assistant to my father, as I expect, 
and could live happily.” 

But Sophie rejected this idea with a smile, and expressed her opinion 
“that the young man could sooner shake down wheat from his beech- 
trees than her father get his rye from the baron.”’ 

Still the plan continually occurred to her. She begged her father to 
make an earnest demand for his dues from the baron ; for if he were to 
die, and she be left a poor unprotected orphan, the hard-hearted and ar- 
rogant man would not give her a shilling more in money or money’s 
worth. Still the old man would not consent, though she renewed her en- 
treaties repeatedly. The next Sunday, however, the forester turned the 
conversation to the same subject, whence it may be presumed that his 
son had opened his heart to him. But it wasofno avail: The old man 
—— even if he heard the baron’s name, and said, earnestly and 
simply : 

“Tt would be ofno use ; I have tried to no pur every year. But 
the Lord is judge of all things.” nioatopet 

“That’s all very good,” the forester replied ; “ but I don’t see what 
your daughter will have to live on, if you were to quit the world this day 
or the next. Lay a complaint against the baron, unless he listens to your 
reasonable demands.”’ 

. bev! old man shook his head and sighed, upon which the former con- 
inued : 

“Well, then, I must reveal something to you, pastor; my Fritz is 
ashamed to do it himself.” : 

At these words, the young folk turned as red as cherries, and Sophie 
ran out of the room. Fritz stopped, it is true, but did not dare to raise 
his head, when his father proceeded to say : . 

“My Fritz here and your dear daughter would gladly get married ; 
but as they want the main thing, and I do not know whether the boy will 
succeed me, you could make the young couple happy if you would send 
in a complaint against the baron, and force him to pay you either the 
corn or the money. Then we would take a farm for them.” 

“T never h a word of this before,” my old predecessor here remark- 
ed, “and do not know a better answer to give you than one from the 
Bible ; ‘ We will call the damsel, and inquir at her mouth.’ ” 

Our Fritz now regained both his heart and his feet. He ran out of the 
room, and, on this occasion, his power of persuasion must have been very 
great, for he returned in a few minutes, hand in hand with the blushing 
girl. 

“My daughter,” the old man said to her, what am I forced to hear ? 
You never kept anything from me before, and now have made a secret of 
the most important thing—that you wish to be married. Is that really 
true, Sophie ?”’ 

“ Yes, father,” she replied, without affectation, “if we only knew what 
we should have to live on ; for without some certainty, I have always 
told Fritz, the marriage cannot take place.” 
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Fritz now gained heart too, and said : “ But the paster has 
welfare in his own hands ; for if you were to complata against the eo 
it would be very strange if you id not get your own.” m 

The old man, however, replied, after repeated representations, “I will 
iy ey it ;”” and would probably have done so for the rest of his days, if 
his daughter had left him in peace. But it seemed to him almost a crime 
to proceed straightway to a plaint, and an encroachment on the reverence 
he fancied he owed to his patron. He made one attempt more on the 

th of conciliation, and begged the baron, in writing, and most respect- 

y, to pay him the dues owing to him for nearly ten years, at the same 

time apologising very humbly for making the request on this occasion 

remy a aelmas, because his dear daughter designed to alter her condi- 
on } 

Of course the latter knew nothing of this confidential remark, which af- 
terwards cost her so many tears, or else she would have protested against 
it most solemnly. But the patron acted in the usual way ; whether Mi- 
chaelmas or not, he did not pay the slightest attention. 

The old man was at length forced to bite into the sour apple, and yield 
to the repeated entreaties of hisdaughter. He sent in a complaint against 
the baron, and by his daughter’s special solicitation, not merely asked for 
his dues, but also complained about the wretched state of dilapidation in 
which the rectory was, about which repeated useless petitions had been 
sent to the harsh man, who allowed his preacher to live worse than his 
daily labourers. Ii is true that this was not done without a severe strug- 
gle ; but as Sophie at length represented to him that the baron would be 
equally embittered whether he laid one or two complaints before the au- 
thorities, he seemed at last to allow the truth of this, and wrote, es 
not without begging the baron’s pardon for each of his complaints. T 
result might be a The chamber, which signed itself at that doy, 
to some purpose, “ We, Frederick, by God’s grace,” entirely shared the 
king’s contemptuous views of the clergy, but not his love of justice towards 
all—among them, consequently, the pastors. The baron, on being re- 
quested to answer his rector’s i ay denied everything, asserted that he 
had always paid his dues regularly, and that this highly insulting charge 
could only be explained or excused by the fact that the old man was quite 
childish, and did not know what he said or wrote. He ought, at any rate 
to have produced his witnesses ; but, far from doing so, or being able to 
do it, the old lackbrains had apolo to him, his patron, in a fashion 
that would furnish a very poor notion of the honesty of his fancied claim. 
His complaint about bis ually false ; for, though it was no 





was 
palace, it was still habitable aaa . 

He had certainly some good reasons to rest his pa surprising 
demands from a much more criminal point of view ; it was shown by 
the annexed letter in his handwriting, that he wished his daughter to mar- 
ry, and bey k amid embarrassed about—the dowry. Still he would not 
carry out idea for the pastor’s sake, and would rather ascribe to his 
age and his forgetfulness, what others perhaps would impute to his vil- 
ae Still the authorities would perceive, without it being necessary 
for him to call their attention to it, that it was high time to dismiss the 
old ae and he would therefore, present another candidate as soon as 
possible. 

We may easily foresee the result of this reply. The old pastor was not 
only refused a hearing and threatened with an ungracious dismissal, but, 
besides, received some reprimands of the very coarsest style, as was the 
fashion in that day. , 

“T thought it wouid be so!” he exclaimed, in the deepest sorrow, “and 
for that reason I would not write, but you forced me to do so.” 

The consequence of this painful excitement was a severe illness, to which 
the old man yielded, not immediately though, but after the forester had 
come to him and told both him and his daughter, with unfeeling harshness, 
that all idea of a marriage with his son must be given up, whether he suc- 
ceeded him or not, for his son could make no use of a portionless wife. 

The old pastor oaly replied to this by a sigh ; but his daughter answered 
instead of him, that this was quite natural, and that she was merely sur- 
prised that the forester had not said this oy to them, but had 
stated publicly in the village, “If she gets the 600 bushels of rye, m 
Fritz will take her; if not, the bargain will be off.” This had annoy 
her so much, that she had determined on not being mixed up in this corn 
transaction, had the result been favourable to her. So much the more 
she now requested that the whole affair should be broken off, and his son 
not annoy her again under any pretext. 

“That you may be assured of,”’ the forester replied, with equal rough- 
ness ; he shan’t trouble you again, or, if he does, I’ll break every bone in 
his body. Good-by! The Lord strengthen the old man!” 

Fritz, though, did come again, and that too on the next night, as he did 
not dare do so by day. He knocked at his beloved’s little bedroom win- 
dow; she recognised him immediately in the moonlight, but would not 
open to him. At length she did so, however, and she now heard his com- 
plaints, which were accompanied by bitter tears, and with the entreaty 
that she would remain faithful to him, let things happen as would. 

But she a boldly, “ Fritz, our connexion is en off for ever. 
Farewell, and do not dare to knock at my window a second time by night ; 
I give you my word, that if you do, I will write to your father next morn- 
ing. So now, farewell, and may the Lord guide you, and preserve your 
father longer to you than He will mine to me.” 

With these words she sighed and closed the window, and in spite of all 
poor Fritz’s entreaties, could not be induced to open it again, but went 


into her father’s room, whom she heard sighing 8 Oye a 
suffer still more. 


On the next morning, however, she was d@ 
The baron no sooner heard of the old man’s serious illness, than he spite- 





ew J nery —- poe “He would have the goodness to leave a 
ouse next morning, rec was to be pulled down, and a 
new one built in its stead.”’ — _ : : 

He naturally answered : “That it was perfectly impossible for him to do 
so, as he was very ill, and would hardly leave his bed again. He had 
lived so long in old house, that he should like to stay in it till his 
death. The baron would be surely kind enough to let him die there.” 
But the first messenger was followed by another: ‘The matter could 
not be deferred: the pastor had made such serious complaints to the Roy- 
al Chamber, that the baron could by no possibility delay in sending 
carpenters and masons ; the house must be given up the next day. 

Sophie, however, did not suffer this second messenger to before 
the terrified pastor, but sent to tell the baron, that if he e answer it 
to God and man for driving a dying man out of his house, he might do it. 
If her father died, though, she would spend her last farthing in avenging 
his death, even if she had to beg ker way to Potsdam. 

Of course the baron was not induced by this to alter his views in the 
slightest ; for what could appear to him more ridiculous than this threat ? 
On the next m a number of carpenters and masons came from the 
town of U——, climbed, in spite of poor Sophie’s entreaties, on to the 
pant ; and tiles, beams, and spars soon fell down before the sick man’s 
window. 

Sophie attempted to soothe her dying father as well as she could, and 
persuade him that the baron was going to have the house new roofed ; but 
when the nters came in and sorrowfully stated that they must now 
pull up the ing, she fainted with a loud shriek at the baron’s barba- 





rity, while the compassionate carpenters raised the dying man from his 
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t on his dressing-gown and slip placed him in his easy-chair, 
pew} saber him out and seated him in the full glare of the sun, by the 
side of the road. The baron stood with his telescope behind the walnut- 
tree ; Sophie was still in a fainting fit; and only an old woman had the 
courage to approach the chair, and throw her apron over the head of the 
old man, who continually ejaculated, “ My eyes! my eyes!” But almost 
at the same moment he breathed his last sigh ; and when Sophie was at 
length aroused to life, and rushed towards her 
she only held a corpse in her arms. 

Although she asked the clergymen present at her father’s faneral-how 
she should act against the baron’sinsupportable tyranny, they only shrug- 
ged their shoulders ; and evenif one offered her counsel, it did not appear 
to her good. But her determination—which the gentlemen disapproved 
—of aine to Potsdam and telling her sorrow to the great king, remained 
firmer than ever, aud was executed even before she anticipated. 

She had, namely, been forced to take up her abode in the barn, into 
which she had carried her scanty furniture, and cooked her poor food in 
the garden. For, as she had a year of grace allowed her, and no other 
place of shelter could be found in the village, she was not able to quit the 
terrible spot. A few days later and some butchers arrived, and she sud- 
denly decided oz selling her six sheep, in order to procure money for her 
travelling expenses to lin; a matter that had troubled her greatly. 
But when the maid opened the door of the dilapidated stable, all the 
sheep had found their way out, for the stables at the rectory had always 
been left by the patron in the same miserable condition as the dwelling- 
house. She therefore sent the maid along the road to look for the sheep, 
while she herself went in the direction of the baron’s garden, to see whe- 
ther they had found their way thither. The butchers followed her by some 
divine interposition, for unfortunately. or rather fortunately, the sheep 
had got into the baron’s garden, and were cropping the grass along the 
flower-beds. Sophie was preparing todrive them out, and called the men 
to her assistance, when the made his appearance, and, in his rage, 
attacked the poor girl with the lowest abuse. 

“ What! the mous creature has the audacity to let her sheep enter 
my en? Ifshe dare do it again, I will demand the pound-money with 
my hunting-whip |” 

When she fell back at this coarse remark, and replied, “ Is it not enough 
that had has robbed my father of his life, but you wish to deprive 
me of my honour before these strange men ?” 

The baron vociferated, with a contemptuous laugh, “ Ha, ha! your ho- 
nour! Your father wrote me himself that you had to do with the forest- 
er’s Fritz, and the herd lately saw the young clodhopper climb in at your 
window. Your honour!” . 

Upon this she advanced boldly up to the baron, and said in a loud voice : 
“ You lie, you are a miserable calumniator, and if justice is still to be 
found on earth, I will seek it with my last farthing. God help me!” 

The baron, however, could no longer restrain his anger: he rushed at 
her and struck her repeatedly, while assailing her with the greatest in- 
vectives. . 

The poor ill-treated girl soon made up her mind, and said to the butch- 
ers, “ You shall have the sheep for the price you offered, although it is 
very low, but you must come with me to U——, and bear testimy on oath 
to what you have seen and heard here.” 

The men consented, and after giving them something to eat, she tied up 
her best clothes in a bundle, gave the maid charge of the rectory, and 
followed the men a quarter of an hour afterwards to the neighbouring 
town. The burgomaster there was an old friend of her father, and, like 
all the rest, detested the proud and tyrannical baron. He gladly heard 
the testimony of the witnesses, and swore them to the truth, at the same 
time sent for the carpenters who were witness to her father’s death, but 


expressed his opinion that the journey to Potsdam would be of little ser- | b 


vice to her, asthe baron was an extraordinary favourite of the king, as all 
the world knew, and his majesty, through his increasing age and weak- 
ness, was not in the habit of receiving anybody—more especially women. 
He would advise her to commence legal proceedings. 

This, however, she would not listen to, and only looked about for the 
herd, that his testimony might also be taken. Fortunately the baron had 
very lately discharged him on account of his age, and he had been at a 
neighbouring farm for the last month in the same capacity. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to obtain his testimony, which, besides, was perfectly 
consistent with truth ; and he asserted that he had never mentioned the 
nightly scene of which he had been witness in any other way, and the ba- 
ron lied in his throat if he said anything about climbing in at the window. 
In fact, he quoted all that Sophie had said on the occasion, before she 
shut the window in her lover’s face as he expressed himself. Besides the 
herd, the sexton, several preachers of the vicinity, the forester Weiher, 
and others not immediately subjected to the baron’s tyranny, gave their 

evidence about the owing dues, which at least proved thus much—that 
the deceased pastor had repeatedly asserted that the baron was indebted 
to him in the dues for the last ten years. 

Several days were occupied in protocolling all this: but it was scarce 
done before Sophie took her seat in the mail, accompanied by the heartiest 
wishes on the part of the burgomastar, and in six or seven days arrived 
safely in Potsdam. 

But what todo then? She sat and told her landlord, with tears, how 
she had been treated, and begged his advice. He, however, only shrugged 
his shoulders, and said: “ The old gentleman was growing far too peevish ; 
he could not offer her any hope.” But as suffering Beauty has always, up 
to the present day, maintained its power over every uncorrupted heart, 
the same occu here. A guest, who was accidentally present, and had 
been sitting over his beer silently, and, as it seemed, without paying any 
attention, now asked, in acordial tone, if he might look through mamsell’s 
papers for a moment? Of course she gladly consented, and the man, 
after casting his eye over them, and finding they perfectly agreed with 
her statement, became quite the opposite of what he had appeared. 

“ The rascally baron !”’ he exclaimed ; “ it’s hardly credible that such 
villany can take place! But, God willing, dear mamsell, I can help you. 
I am the brother of the royal gardener at Sans Souci, and will go there 
directly and see what can be done; and you will follow me boldly in an 
hour. His house is on the right hand side after you enter.” 

With these words the worthy man left the room, while Sophie dried her 
tears, and with longing eyes followed the minute-hand on the clock. The 
hour had scarce elapsed, when she entrusted her bundle to the landlord, 
and commenced her walk with her documents under her arm. She had 
but reached the street, when the clock struck the hour in the steeple of 
the garrison church, and the chimes commenced playing the melody of 
the beautiful hymn, “ Who puts his trust in God alone!’’ This moved 
her to tears ; and repeating the whole hymn fervently, she went along the 
road that was pointed out to her. In the gardener she found a man as 
well-meaning as his brother. ‘“ But,” he said, “if the king is notina 
good humour to-morrow morning when he visits the garden, you will have 
to wait several days, for it would be daagerous to speak to him before. 
He is accustomed to inspect the large orange and lemon-trees there on 
the terrace every morning about ten o’clock, when no one accompanies 
him except a little greyhound. You must conceal yourself somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, which I will show you beforehand, so that I may be 
able to make you a sign when it is time to appear. Be perfectly calm, 
and give short and bold answers: the king still likes to see pretty girls, 
although he is so old. Well, then, I shall see you to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock by the latest, dear child !”’ ‘ 

She took her leave: but it may be easily conceived that the poor vil- 
lage gir! did not sleep. At the appointed hour she again weut timidly to 
Sans Souci, and after being in some degree cheered and encouraged by the 
kind gardener, she hid herself behind a large myrtle-tree. 

She had been standing there scarce halfan hour, when the king, dressed 
in a plain blue coat, with the celebrated crutch-stick in his hand, and an 
old, shabby chapeaa, @ tricornes, upon his head, came out of a neighbour- 

allée, and stopped before a splendid orange-tree. 

ener immediately approached him with great reverence : but 

while king was addressing a few words to him, the yhound had 
seen the poor etre bah and ran toward her with such violent bark- 
ing that the king noticed it, and cried to the dog, “ Molly! Molly! qu’y- 
* But fate willed it chat, while be look 

ut it . e he looked up, Sophie also out from 
behind the myrtle-tree, and their eyes met. She thought thet abe would 
= —— one terror ; but this rencontre perfectly satisfied 
g’s poe rr. 

“ Diable, gardener!’ cried, with a loud laugh, “ you hide your 

prety abe behind myrtle-bushes ?” 
ener now a famous opportunity. He imparted the r 
’s story to the king with brevity but great sympathy ; and it ous oat 
before Frederick pointed with his crutch to the myrtle, and called 
out, “ She must come hither.” 
Deroy Repetery a ~~ = 4) ee : but she became still more 
w great king fix ¢ eyes upom her, and said, ina 
rather harsh tone, “ What does she want here ?” or ant = 

She turned pale, and was silent for a moment ; but soon collected her- 
self, and gave the reply, which seemed to please the king immensely, 
« What I, a poor orphan, can find nowhere else—justice!”’ for he smiled, 


father with a cry of horror, | the 








“ Well, we'll see : she can give me the papers, and come again to-mor- 
row morning. I should — have believed it of the fellow ; but several 
v 


complaints e been already sent in about him. So, to-morrow, at this 
time !”’ 
With these words the t man dismissed her with a kind nod, and on 


the next morning she did not think of concealing herself behind the myr- 
tle. The king did not keep her waiting long. He approached her with 
words : 


“ Why, t terrible matters: but she can now go home ; she shall 
hiees Sapper ge regards the dues, she need only give the baron this 
rh 


letter. And now she must make haste home, or the bridegroom will find 
time hang heavy on his hands.” 

‘And as she biushed deeply, and received the letter. with downcast eyes, 
the king added, 


« Apropos, what is the bridegroom’s name ?” 

« Ah, your majesty,” she replied, as she became more and more embar- 
rassed, “ the marriage is entirely broken off. For, as the father is in 
doubt whether his son will be appointed his assistant, he’l] not know any- 
thing about the marriage.” 

« What’s the father’s name, and what is he ?”’ 

“ Weiher, most gracious sire, and he is a royal forester.’ 

“ Well, I will make some inquiries about him, and if he is an honest 
fellow, she can ask the folk to the wedding—does she understand 
me?” 

Delighted, but at the same time ashamed, the poor girl did not know 
what answer to give, and commenced stammering, when the king laugh- 
ingly helped her in her charming confusion, by saying, 

“ Well, well, she can go; or else, as I said, her bridegroom will be 
wishing her back.” 

It is not necessary to state that she did not delay a moment, but, after 
returning her sincere thanks to the generous gardener and his brother, she 
commenced her journey home on the same day. But travelling in those 
days was a tedious and laborious affair. She required nearly eight days 
to reach her sequestered village again, and her first inquiry after enter- 
ing the rectory, or rather the barn, naturally was about the baron. But 
not merely the maid, but the whole village, Informed her that he would 
certainly become a minister, as he had always said, for he had gone to 
Stettin that morning in his best equipage, by royal order, and all his 
household was full of joy and delight. 

Sophie thought it advisable to keep silent, although the baroness, on 
hearing of her return, sent her compliments, and asked her “ How old 
Fritz was, and what the young lady had obtained from him ?” 

She determined on awaiting the result, and informed no one of her suc- 
cess, not even the young forester, whom she saw the next day walking 
through the village and looking towards the barn, but who did not dare to 
approach her, and only met her, as it were, accidentally, on the third day. 
Ta his earnest entreaties about what she had done, and if she still loved 
him, he received the reply, “ I cannot tell you, Mosye Fritz, till you are 
appointed assistant to your father.” 

“ What, are you jesting with me?” 

“No! but I trust it will soon happen.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, what do you mean ?”’ 

“ Take your time, dear Fritz.” 

“ Well, then, what did you do about the baron?” 

“ All in good time, dear Fritz. Adye, forester, adye ;” and she ran into 
the court-yard without another word. 

Fritz did not dare follow her, for she had not recalled her orders; and 
he saw at the same time that such a proceeding would cause her great 
pain. He satisfied himself, therefore, with going at least once to the 
village to peep into the rectory, and, at the same time, inquire about the 
aron’sreturn. And the latter really came back in a few days, but in 
what a condition? Groaning with pain, and invoking the most terrible 
curses on the king and the preacher’s daughter, he was raised from his car- 
riage by four servants, and carried into the house, while his family fol- 
lowed him with looks of horror--something different from the expected 
ministerial appointment. 

The rumour of his terrible me in Stettin soon spread through 
the village, as well as the whole neighbourhood. For although he had 
ordered his coachman and servants, with fearful threats, not to say a word 
about the chastisement he had received, and of which they had been wit- 
nesses, still his continued imprecations on the king, whom he had former! 
lauded to the skies, and the preacher’s daughter, made the villagers half 
mad with excitement, and coachman and servants were compelled to tell, 
whether they liked it or not. 

The following is old Father Frank’s narrative, who, a young man of 
about twenty-five years of age, drove his master in the state carriage and 
gold livery to Stettin ; the others are long since dead. 

‘“ We had scarcely,” he state, “driven in a sharp trot up to the gate- 
house at Stettin, and the baron had hardly mentioned his name, before 
two under-officers came out, one of whom entered the carriage, and sat 
by my master’s side, the other mounted the box. The baron cursed and 
abused like a sparrow, and called the gatekeeper to witness that a com- 
mon fellow had dared to enter the Baron von L——’s carriage. No one 
took any notice, however, and it was not long before the undei-officer by 
my side ordered me to drive straight to the main guard-house. The car- 
riage had hardly stopped before it, when the guard assembled under arms, 
and the under-officer who sat in the carriage cried from the window, “ Lieu- 
tenant, I have the prisoner with me.” 

“ My master had a good deal to say, but the officer would not suffer him 
to speak, and ordered him to be taken to the guard-room, and spend the 
night there with the common soldiers. This did not at all please the baron, 
and he repeatedly cried, ‘ There must be some mistake ; he was the Baron 
von L——, and a friend of the king. The devil might fetch officer and 
soldiers ; he requested paper and ink that he might write to the governor. 
This was allowed him, and Carl, his servant, hurried away to the presi- 
dent with the letter, but no answer was returned. 

“My master stopped in the stifling hole till ten the next morning, 
when I received orders to put the horses to, and drive in front of the 
main guard. This was scarce done when the guard again assembled 
under arms, and soon formed a circle round the baron, whom two cor- 
porals now led out and placed before a bundle of straw that lay on the 
pavement. A government councillor soon made his appearance, and, 
after taking off his hat, read an order signed by old Fritz, in pursuance 
of which the Baron von L—— was to be stripped of his order “ Pour le 
Mérite,”’ before the guard-house of Stettin, and, in addition, receive 
forty blows with the hazelnut stick, for ill-treating the Pastor Thilo and 
his daughter. 

“When my master was about to reply, the drums commenced playing 
the ‘rogue’s march,’ by order of the officer on duty ; the government coun- 
cillor tore the order from kis neck, two under-officers threw him on the 
bundle of straw, and two others began laying on tohim. They were the 
same who had got into the carriage on the previous day, and received dog’s 
thanks from the baron for it. This they now honestly repaid him. My 
master roared, so that it could be heard above all the drums; and when 
he had received his punishment, the two under-officers who had beaten him 
carried him to the carriage, placed him in it, and then said to me, with a 
laugh, ‘ Now, coachman, drive home.’ ”’ 

Thus old Father Frank told the tragical story at that day, and does the 
same now (my friend continued), and the news spread like wild-fire 
throughout the neighbourhood. No one pitied the baron, but all were de- 
lighted with the courageous preacher’s daughter, who behaved, however, 
as if nothing had occurred, and remained quietly at home. When she 
heard, though, that the baron was growing daily weaker, she went to 
U——, and induced the burgomaster to deliver the royal letter personally 
to the unfortunate mann. No one ever learned its contents, but the effect 
was so powerful, that the dying baron immediately sent to ask her 
whether she would have the 600 bushels in natura or in money, 
according to the average of the last six years? As she preferred 
the latter, he commissioned the burgomaster to pay her the money 
immediately, in the presence of witnesses at U-—. The next day he 


expired. 

But in this instance Sophie again acted very cleverly. She begged the 
burgomaster to summon the forester Weiher as witness, under the pre- 
tence that he had lately sworn by all that was good and great that she 
would never get the money, and would not be satisfied unless his eyes told 
him the contrary. The real cause of this request lay deeper, for how the 
forester repented his sins, when, in a few days after, the hard crowns were 
counted out on the table in his presence, and Rector’s Sophie, as he called 
her, received the money quite ven te paid no attention to his grimaces, 
but made a low curtsey to him on leaving, and packed the heavy bags, 
one after the other, in the carriage, to deposit them with a clergyman, a 
cousin of hers, in the neighbourhood. At that day it was an immense sum, 
and many a gentleman would not have felt ashamed about doing a foolish 
trick, and courting Rector’s Sophie. . 

But what were his feelings when, in a few weeks after, he received a letter 
from the chief forester, with the joyful news “that his majesty had been 
pleased, on the intercession of Sophie Thilo, the daughter of the Rector of 
S——, to appoint his son his assistant, as he, the chief forester, had rep- 
resented him to his majesty as a good woodman, and at the same time 
trusted that his son, &c., &c.” 








Father and son were highly delighted, and all their anxiety was how to 
restore matters on the old footing with Sophie, 

“You must go first, Fritz,”’ the old man said. 

“No, you must go first, papa,” said the son, “for you alone broke the 
marriage off.” 

The old man scratched his head, and consented to do it, but first sent her 
a cartload of dry beech fire-wood, to get her in a good bnmour. 

In short, the end may be anticipated. After Sophie had given the old 
gentleman a proper lecture, the blood rushed to her face when Fritz came 
creeping in half an hour later, and stood bashfully at the door. 

“ Nearer, nearer, dear Fritz,” she cried, as she extended her arms 
towards him; and when their emotion had subsided, she told them cir: 
cumstantially all that had occurred to her. 4 

The merriest possible marriage soon followed, about which old Father 
Frank still his a good deal to say ; for, after the baron’s death, he imme- 
diately entered the forester’s service. 

“T never met,” my friend concluded his narrative, “a more happy and 
contented couple than they were. They were growing old when I was 
appointed to the rectory here ; but, let me visit them when I would, they 
were always cheerful, happy and pious.” 

Thus much about*Fritz the forester and Sophie Thilo. whose modest 
grave I visited during the afternoon with my friend, and regarded with 
much interest. They died fifteen years before, on the same day, and were 
buried in one grave. Fortunate beings! 


—_—~———— 


PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED. 


We have a fortune within our grasp. The thing is as clear as noor- 
day. Twenty thousand pounds for myself, and twenty thousand pounds 
for my fellow promoter, Ralph Augustus Rigging. People are welcome 
to call us sanguine, and headstrong and foolish. Capitalists may turn 
their backs upon us ; but we know that, very shortly, the proudest of them 
will be at our feet. This is how we found our fortune : 

I and Rigging were having a chop in the City one sloppy afternoon, 
when the market was dull (that very morning, in fact, the Great North 
and South Pole Junction shares had dropped down to seventy-five ex. 
div.), when a very quiet dull man planted himself in the same box with 
us. He called for a chop and a sansage, and particularly desired that the 
sausage should be fried crisp. He had a careworn countenance ; and, 
when he placed his hat upon the table, he dropped a bundle of greasy 
papers into it. Little did I think at that moment my fortune was bound 
up in that grease. 

Rigging soon broke cheerily into conversation with him. He talked 
about the money market. Rigging (who had, I know, only eighteenpence 
in the world), chattered airily and confidently about the glut of money in 
the City, and gave long lists of the paper done by various discount houses 
whose operations he pretended to know all about, at one and a half per 
cent. The aspect of metals, the hopes of hops, the chances of corn, the 
prospects of jute, the rise in B. P. sugar gradually led, from a discussion 
on the bottled-beer trade, to a few words on the imperial pint question 
then beginning to be mooted. The mention of bottles visibly worked on 
the stranger’s mind, and his hand wandered instinctively towards the 
greasy bundle of papers in his hat. He paused, and then awkwardly 
asked whether we had ever experienced the astonishing inefliciency of 
the common corkscrew? Rigging suggested that all the corkscrews he 
bad ever operated with were bad, because they required labour to fulfil 
their purpose. Indeed he was quite prepared to extend his patronage to 
any new screw that would draw a cork instantly and without effort. 

This intimation threw the stranger into a state of greater excitement. 
He grasped his bundle of adipose papers ; and, as he untied them, rapidly 
and earnestly traced the leading points of his career. At an early age, he 
said, he saw that the world wanted an improved corkscrew, and resolved 
to give the matter his undivided attention. He resigned the business for 
which his father had destined him ; and, with his savings, bought every 
kind of corkscrew that came within his reach. He found that they were 
one and all based upon wrong principles ; and for a long time he could 
not devise the right principles on which those important social instruments 
ought to be constructed. But he never let the subject pass from his mind. 
He felt convinced that an improved corkscrew would draw a colossal for- 
tune for the inventor ; and this conviction kept him true to his purpose. 
He said it would make our hearts ache to listen to the miseries he had suf- 
fered, in carrying out the great and glorious object of his existence. He 
had defied sheriffs’ officers, and had serenely seen his household gods pass 
under the hammer of the auctioneer ; he had been deceived by large and 
powerful bodies of people ; he had wasted the fortune of his wife in experi- 
ments ; he had tried to open, on new and improved principles, upwards of 
thirteen thousand bottles of wine ; and at last he had succeeded in manv- 
facturing a corkscrew that drew a cork with the daintiest twirl of the 
tiniest lady’s finger. . 

As he rapidly pictured these stages of his career, his eyes dilated ; his 
voice became tremulous ; his action grew wildly animated. Mr. Rigging 
begged him to calm himself; but encouraged him to proceed, and to 
enter into full details; adding, that he had, probably, by the merest 
accident, met with parties who might realize all the dreams of his 
youth——men, who at all events could console him for years of misery by 
insuring him a meridian of competence, and a decline of unclouded pro:- 
perity. 

Thus urged, the gentleman unfolded his plan; winding up by the dc- 
claration that all he wanted was a capitalist. Rigging smiled at this tri- 
fling desideratum ; and asked, particularly, whether this was all the 
stranger required? I confess that I was a little surprised at Rigging’s 
confident air; for I knew, to my cost, that he was no capitalist. But he 
continued to cheer the little man on until the inventor of the screw had 
revealed the whole of his project ; concluding, by asking him what sum 
he required for his novel and highly remunerative invention. The strang- 
er took out his pencil and made several elaborate calculations ; while Rig- 
ging kept uttering exclamations on the wonderful luck which had brought 
ourselves and the inventor together. 

I did not see the matter quite so clearly as Rigging seemed to see it; 
but I left it entirely in his hands. Presently the stranger said, in a hesi- 
tating tone—and after having exhibited in a vivid light the incalculable 
expenses he had borne—that he would not object to part with his entire 
right in his patent corkscrew, for the preposterously low sum of six thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty pounds. Rigging asked, with earnest solem- 
nity, if, positively, he was prepared to sign an agreement to that effect ? 
The stranger replied in the affirmative. ‘‘ Better make it ten thousand,’ 
Rigging suggested. 

The stranger started. Rigging went on to show that the thing was 
worth ten thousand pounds, at least, if it wére worth ten pence ; and that 
it would be mere folly to part with it for less. The stranger was not slow 
to accede to this view of the subject. 

‘* Now to business,’ Mr. Rigging suggested. He then went on to show 
that the scheme was one, the importance of which was so great, that it 
could not be fully carried out by any private individual. A public com- 
pany was the only expedient conceivably practical, and Mr. Rigging was 
exactly the “ party” whose influence ia the City could command directors 
of weight and character. The stranger looked doubtingly. Mr. Rigging 
returned to the charge with renewed vigour. He painted in glowing 
colours the prospects of a public company working so important an inven- 
tion. He shadowed forth colossal dividends paid at frequent intervals. 
He pointed to companies that were at ten, premium ; and wound up by 
appealing to the stranger as a man of business, whether this glorious 
scheme had not stronger claims upon public support, than many of those 
then so high in the esteem of the members of the Stock Exchange. The 
stranger’s enthusiasm expanded under Rigging’s influence. Rigging saw 
this, and chose his moment to recall to us that we were not in a place for 
the transaction of important business, and suggested that perhaps the 
stranger would favour him next morning with a call at his office in Moon 
Alley. The stranger eagerly assented to this arrangement, and we 


arted. 
, I found Mr. Rigging at his place of business, and in company with the 
stranger at the appointed minute. They were surrounded with plans, sec- 
tions, together with working, isometrical, and perspective drawings of 
corkscrews. ‘The stranger’s dull, heavy, hopeless expression of counten- 
ance had vanished. He was in high spirits; and, at the moment when I 
entered, Mr. Rigging was debating with him whether they would have the 
Prime Minister, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or both, as president 
or presidents of the board of honorary directors. R.gging suggested that 
they should not make the thing too cheap ; and that therefore he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that only the Prime Minister should be allowed the 
honour. And so it was settled. From this subject our attention was 
‘urned to the formation of a working board. Rigging proposed that two 
of the most celebrated wine-merchants, a leading man in the cork trade, 
and an influential bottle-maker, should be at ouce communicated with. 
They would, of course, assent to become directors, without a thought of 
hesitation: for their very existence as manufacturers (in which designe- 
tion wine-merchants were designedly iscluded) depended upon cork- 
screws. Here would be four directors; Mr. Rigging would endeavour so 


to economise his time, as to make a fifth ; and then there would be only 
three (with power to add to their number) wanting to complete the board. 
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heme lay in the compass of a nutshell. The stranger was asked 
bo he had any preference as to bankers; whether he intended “| 
bring in his own, or any favourite solicitor ; and whether he would be dis- 

osed to take an active part in the management of the Company ° To 
these questions the stranger gave highly satisfactory answers. Where- 
upon Mr. Rigging, passing his hand with a graceful bow towards me, ex- | 
pressed the great pleasure he felt in proposing his excellent friend Mr. 
Scripplewick as Secretary pro tem. He knew (he was so good as to add) 
that t should do all in my power to carry out the views of the directors, 
and that I should be found an efficient and intelligent officer. I was there- 
upon requested to proceed to the nearest stationer’s shop and purchase a 
book. ‘“ For,” said Mr. Rigging in a highly impressive tone, I make 
it a rule in all business matters to act from the beginning according to the 
strict letter of the law, and with the most scrupulous exactitude.” 

The inventor approved of this very refreshing sentiment, and Linvested 
(out of my own capital) two shillings and ninepence in a minute-book. I 
was at once requested to draw up a statement of our proceedings. Ac- 
cordingly I set forth, that, at a meeting, of which Ralph Augustus Rig- 
ging was unanimously voted Chairman, it was resolved, nemine contradi- | 
cente, that the Company which the Meeting had been summoned to form, 
should be called and designated, and is hereby called and designated, The 
Patent Corkscrew Company. - Another resolution fixed its ca ital at 
twenty-five thousand pounds ; with the option—suggested by Mr. Rigging 
—of increasing to one hundred thousand pounds, in two hundred thou- 
sand shares of ten shillings each—one shilling deposit per share. The 
next proceeding was to decide who rhould be promoters, and what they 
(the promoters) should severally claim for their preliminar _ trouble, in 
the shape of preliminary expenses. Here the experience of Rigging was 
of essential service. He declared that the inventor, in this capacity, 
should have allotted to him six thousand free shares ; and that I and Rig- 
ging should each have, as joint promoters, two thousand free shares. This 
s2lf-denying arrangement was adopted ; offices were fixed upon ; a printer 
was appointed : and we proceeded to draw up the prospectus. = 

This was a glowing document. It described a little Dorado within two 
minutes’ walk of the Stock Exchange. It bristled with figures exhibiting 
the number of corkscrews in use (from well authenticated data) distin- 

uishing worm screws from barrel screws, and single-barrelled corkscrews 
rom double-barrelled corkscrews. It tabulated in separate columns 
pocket, pantry, and pic-nic corkscrews. It dwelt on the importance of 
the corkscrew in the abstract, upon its indirect effect on the happiness of 
unborn millions ; and it concluded by — to shareholders dividends 
of nineteen per cent. paid quarterly. Rigging read this effusion to us with 
marvellous unction ; and it was pleasant to see the glow of expectation 
that deepened every moment on the cheek of the inventor as the reading 
proceeded. We wound up our proceedings for that day by sending the 
prospectus to the printer; and by provisionally registering the Company | 
at the expense of the inventor ; who paid that five pounds to the Registry- 
office with sublime alacrity. . 

We next devoted our energies to the formation of a powerful working 
Board. Every day we persuaded ourselves that the matter in hand was 
very easy : every day Rigging had reason to believe he would obtain a 
first-class name. Time ran on while we ran after directors. After seven 
weeks’ severe labour we booked one gentleman. I remember well the air 
of triumph with which Mr. Rigging lauded the Honourable Chester Tit- 
bury, and produced him in the Board-room. I remember, too, the pro- 
mises of support that gentleman lavished upon us. He would see his 
friend Lord Cattegat and make him join; and if we wanted tip-top trus- 
tees, he would provide them for us. Mr. Rigging told us, after bowing 
out the Honourable Mr. Titbury, that now the formation of the Board was 
a matter of certainty ; for it would be easy to get any names to join Tit- 
bury. Indeed, there would be a hot competition among the wine, cork, 
and bottle interests for the honour of serving uponour Board. This pros- 
pect carried us all home, I think, very comfortable to bed that night. I 
dreamed that I was dipping my fingers with a noble duke into a certain 
little bow] filled with sovereigns which was always placed upon the Board 
table on Board days. 

Rigging used the name of the Honourable Chester Titbury most dis- 
creetly. Iwas always hopeful while he had a copy of the printed pros- 
pectus in his pocket with our first and only name filling up the blank in 
manuscript under the head of “Directors.” Every day he called on me 
to report a new certainty of a new first-rate Director. Every day he heard 
something encouraging from the Stock Exchange. Every day he was told 
that all the influential men in the City had their eyes upon us, Every 
day I went to the office flushed with hope; but every evening returned 
home jaded and worn with disappointment. For still Mr. Chester Titbury 
was ouronly director. But what of that? Mr. Rigging had heard that 
“‘ they” were only holding back, to see how the market went. At last we 
resolved to disappoint and to exclude them (whoever they were). We 
accepted some names we had before declined. We had Mr. Flippy of 
Camden Town, said to be a retired gentleman ; Mr. Samuel Flick, a man 
of great influence in the tooth-brush trade: the Rev. Joshua Jerry, a 
clergyman with enlarged views and contracted means: and two or three 
more equally eligible members of the leisure classes. It was decided that 
the promoters ought to bear all the preliminary expenses ; so that when 
the Board passed a very liberal resolution to advertise largely, I, Rigging, 
and the inventer had to take counsel of one another. I need not reveal 
the cost at which we scraped money together to pay for long advertise- 
ments in the morning papers. 

These were inserted day after dey. Applications for shares came in, in 
prodigious quantities. Mr. Troubadub of Pentonville wanted five hun- 
dred shares ; Mr. Barleymus of Bermondsey would be glad to pay on 
sevea hundred and fifty ; Mr. Tumbeledon of the Old Kent Road would 
feel obliged by an allotment of six hundred. Hundreds of other gentle- 
man were equally obliging. Sixty-two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-seven shares were applied for by the day the books were an- 
— as being about to close: twenty-five thousand were judiciously 
allotted. 

That is some time ago; calls upon only three hundred and one have 
as yet been paid. Our expenses have now amounted to seven hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and at this moment the Honourable Chester Titbury 
has got his jewelled fingers in the little bowl of sovereigns on the Board 
table. When the proportion of capital prescribed by the act of Parlia- 
ment has been paid up, we hope to be completely registered. It is not, 
however, our intention to bring out the Patent Corkscrew until the inven- 
tion is fully protected by law. 


THE CRISIS OF MY EXISTENCE. 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


I’m not a sentimental man now. I have passed that state of existence 
long since, as a man whose whiskers have got bushy, while the hair on his 
crown has got thin, and whose eyes are surrounded by little nascent crows’ 
feet, decidedly ought to have done. I confess that I prefer a good dinner 
to the most enchanting of balls, claret to polkas, and a jolly bacchanalian 
ditty to the pretty small talk of the most dainty damsel that ever floated 
through a quadrille in ringlets and clear muslin. 

“ Horrid wretch!” I hear some lady reader exclaim, as she peruses this 
confession, and prepares to throw down the book in disgust. Stay one 
moment, fair lady, I beseech you, and youshall have a little genuine sen- 
timental reminiscence of my “ days of auld lang syne’”’—and then—then 
you may throw down the book if you please and call me a “ horrid wretch” 
af you can. 

What a pretty, little, gauzy, fairy-like creature was Angelica Staggers 
when first I met her? The very recollection of her at this moment makes 
a faint vibration of my heart perceptible to me, while then the sound of 
her name would startle me like the postman’s rap at the street door. Bill 
Staggers (it isn’t a pretty name, Staggers—but then, Angelica!) was a 
schoolfellow of mine. Schoolboys don’t talk much about their sisters, 
because they get laughed at if they do: so that I knew little more than 
the bare fact that Staggers had a sister. In after years when we left 
school, and Staggers went into his father’s countine-house in the city, and 
I into my father’s office in Gray’s Inn, the matter was different. 

Staggers introduced me to his family. This consisted of his papa, a 
pompous old fellow who always wore a dress coat in the street as well as 
at home, and whose pendant watch-seals would certainly have drawn him 
under water if he had ever had the misfortune to tumble overboard from 
a Margate steamer ; of mamma, who was a lady of vast dimensions, with 
the usual superfluity of colour in her cheeks and cap ribbons on her head : 
of a sister of Mr. Staggers, senior, who might have been agreeable if she 
had not given you the idea of being pinched every where—pinched in her 
waist, pinched in her nose, pinched in her mouth, and pinched in her views 
of things in general ; and lastly of the daughter of the house—the divine 
Angelica herself. 

ow shall I describe Angelica as I first saw her one fine summer’s day, 
about two o'clock in the afteraoon, dressed in the most charming of mus- 
lin negligée dresses, reclining in a large easy chair, and embroidering on a 
frame a pair of worsted slippers for her papa? How shall I ever give an 
accurate picture of her beautiful, light, golden hair, that literally glittered 
in the rays of the sunshine that made their way through the half-drawn 
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| justice to the charms of Angelica as a sign-painter would be to copy a 
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THe Albion. 


of that delightful villa at Peckham that looked out on to the smoothly 
shaven lawn, with the large washing basin of a fish-pond on it, containin 
ever so many shillings’ worth of gold and silver fish? I can’t do it. 
have let all my poetry run to seed, and I feel myself as incompetent to do 


Madonna of Raphael, or a street ballad screamer to sing the “ stabat ma- 
ter” of Rossini. I must give up the attempt: but cannot the reader help 
me out of the difficulty, by imagining something very fair, pink and white, 
very slight, very animated, and very ethereal-looking altogether? Of 
course he can ;—then there is Angelica Staggers before his eyes directly. 

From the moment I saw her I felt that my doom was fixed, and my 
heart trans-fixed. I admired, I loved, I adored her, and the very atmos- 
phere that surrounded her (I don’t mean the smell of roast duck that was 
steaming up from the kitchen) seemed to breathe of paradise. Accord- 
ingly, as a very natural consequence of this feeling of mine, I behaved 
very sheepishly—blushed and stammered, and tore off the buttons of my 
gloves, stack my legs into absurd positions from not knowing what the 
deuce to do with them, stumbled over an ottoman as I took my leave, 
and to save my own fall caught at a china card-tray and smashed it—ef- 
fecting my retreat at length in a state of tremor sufficient to have brought 
on a nervous fever. 

My friend Staggers quizzed me :— 

“ Why, Jones, I never saw you so quiet. I always thought you such a 
devil of a fellow among the ladies. You've lost your tongue to-day: what 
is it?” 

What isit! Asif I where going to tell Aim what it was. Supposing I 
had told him that his sister was an angel, the fellow would have grinned 
and thought I was mad. Men never do believe in the divinity of their sis- 
ters; they are almost as incredulous as husbands touching their wives. 
The last man in the world I would select as the confident of my love af- 
fairs would be the brother of my adored one. I should know that he would 
annoy me by the most anti-romantic anecdotes of his sister’s childhood, 
and tease her to death by frightful stories of myself. And so I invented 
excuses about being “ out of sorts’’ and that sort of thing to account for 
my unwonted taciturnity and embarrassment at this my first interview 
with Angelica Staggers. 

I was soon a very frequent visitor at the Peckham Villa, and I had rea- 
son to suppose that I was a welcome one. The old gentleman was very 
civil; mamma was pressing in her invitations; the “‘ maiden aunt” affa- 
ble in the extreme ; and Angelica always received me with a smile, that 
I valued at a higher price than California and Australia together could 


pay. 

The Staggers family led a quiet life, with the exception of Bill, who 
haunted theatres and cider cellars, and harmonic meetings, and passed 
as disreputable an existence as a city clerk well could. I seldom met any 
one at the Peckham Villa but the family, and occasionally a Signor Fidi- 
lini, who was Angelica’s music and singing-master, and was sometimes 
invited to tea in the evening, that he might delight Papa Staggers by 
playing and singing duets with Angelica. I can’t say I liked his doing so 
myself, and I always considered his double-bass grow] spoiled the silvery 
notes of his pupil’s voice ; and then I had a great objection to seeing his 
jewelled fingers hopping about and jumping over Angelica’s on the piano, 
in some of those musical firework pieces they played together. But he 
was a very quiet, gentlemanly fellow, and remarkably respectful in his 
manner to Angelica, so that there could be no real cause for jealousy— 
but!--the word seemed quite absurd to use in such a case. 

My father pronounced me the idlest clerk he ever had. I am not sure 
that he was quite wrong, but he little suspected the cause. While I ought 
to have been drawing abstracts of title, 1 was drawing fancy portraits of 
Angelica ; while I should have been drawing brief-sheets, Angelica’s form 
was engrossing my thoughts; instead of studying declarations at law, I 
was cogitating a declaration of my attachment. To plead well my own 
cause with herself and her father was the only sort of pleading I cared 
for ; while the answer I might get to my suit was of ten thousand times 
more consequence in my eyes than all the answers in all the fusty old 
Chancery-suits in all the lawyers’ offices in the world. As for reading, 
Moore and Byron supplied food to the mind that ought to have been intent 
on Coke and Blacksione. Apollo, God of Poetry, and Venus, deification 
of Love, answer truly !—is there a more wretched being, a more completely 
fish out of water individual than a lawyer’s clerk in love? 

After long and painful watching, I became convinced, in spite of a lo- 
ver’s fears, that Angelica was not insensible to my attachment. The lit- 
tle bouquets I bought for her at Covent Garden Market were received 
with a look that thrilled through my very soul. (I hope that is a proper 
expression, but my poetry having grown rusty, as I before-mentioned, I 





am in some doubt about the matter.) There was, or I dreamt it, a gentle 
pressure of the hand as we met, and as we parted, that could not be acci- 
dental, and could not be that of mere friendship. There was a half timi- 
dity in the tone of her voice as she addressed me, different from the self- 
possession she displayed in conversation with others. In short, there were 
a thousand of those little signs, visible though indescribable, that Angelica 
Staggers knew that I loved her and was gratified by the fact. 

Now most men would have thrown themselves at her feet and made 
their vows, in such a case; but I was doubtful whether that was the most 
safe course to pursue in order to secure the prize. It struck me that her 
father was just one of those crusty old gentlemen that look on a young 
fellow as little better than a pickpocket, who dares to gain a daughter’s 
affections without first asking her papa’s permission to do so. On the 
other hand, I was quite aware that young ladies don’t like to be asked of 
their papas before they are asked themselves; there is too much of the 
Mahometan and of the Continental style in such a proceeding to please our 
free-born island lassies. Still, I might get over that difficulty by explain- 
ing how hopeless I believed it to be to secure her father’s consent at all, 
unless I got it first. I was right; and so I resolved to have an interview 
with Mr. Staggers, and explain my sentiments. 

Did any one of my readers ever drive in tandem two horses that had 
never been broken to harness! Did he ever let off a blunderbuss that had 
been loaded for ten years? Did he ever walk through long grass notori- 
ously full of venomous snakes? Did he ever ride a broken-kneed horse 
over stony ground? Did he ever take a cold shower-bath at Christmas? 
Did he ever propose the health of the ladies in the presence of the ladies 
themselves, and before he had at all “primed” himself? Did he ever 
walk across a narrow greasy plank placed across a chasm some hundreds 
of feet indepth? If he has done all or any of these feats, I can bear 
witness to the fact that he has had some experience of nervous work ; but 
if he has never been back-parloured with a grave, pompous old father, of 
whom he is about to ask his daughter’s hand, then, [ say his experience of 
real, genuine, “ nervous work ”’ is but infantile after all. Making a decla- 
ration to the lady herself is nothing to it, though a little embarrassing 
too ; but then you know that the fair one is in as much trepidation as 
yourself, and not watching you with a cold calculating eye, weighing 
your expressions, and drawing conclusions perhaps prejudicial to your re- 
putation for sense or honesty. I declare that I would not go through that 
ordeal again for the wealth of the Antipodes (that’s the last new phrase): 
and, between ourselves, that is the very reason why I remain to this day 
a —— ;—but stop—I am anticipating. 

I cannot give an account of my interview with Old Staggers, because, 
even half an hour after it was over, I had but a confused recollection of 
what took place at it. I only know that it haunted my dreams like a 
nightmare for nights after. I was eternally jumping up in my bed ina 
cold perspiration, with my hair half thrusting my night-cap off my head, in 
the midst of “ explaining my intentions.” However, a great point was 
gained—Mr. Staggers agreed to offer no opposition to the match, provided 

father consented also. 

“I shall call on him to-day, my young friend,” he said ; “so dine with 
us at Peckham at six, and you shall know the result. I don’t forbid your 
going there earlier, if you feel inclined to do so.” 

This was handsome. I expressed my gratitude as well as I was able, and 
at once took a Peckham omnibus, and hastened to Angelica. . 

“ Missus is out, sir; and so’s Miss Staggers : but Miss Angelica’s in the 
drawing-room, sir.” 

“Very well. I’ll go there—you needn't show me up.” . 

So saying, I sprang lightly upstairs, and was in the drawing-room in an 
instant. A sudden shrieck—a short, quick, half-stifled one—met my ears 
as I entered, and I saw Signor Fidilini move his arm very hastily, as if it 
had been in far closer proximity to the waist of Angelica, who was at 
the piano, than I should have considered at all necessary in an ordinary 
music lesson. ‘ : 

“Oh dear, Mr. Jones! how you did startle me,” cried Angelica, blushing 
terribly, as she rose to shake hands with me. “I didn’t hear you coming 
at all, I assure you.” 

4 didn’t need that assurance, and I believe I said something of the 
sort. 

' “Mees Angelica so feared, dat I put out my arm to stop her fall off from 
de stool,” said Fidilini; and he looked so perfectly truthful and embar- 
rassed as he — that my dreadful suspicions began to be allayed. 

“T feel quite nervous at this present moment,” said Angelica. ‘ In- 
deed, Signor, you must not ask me to take any more music lessons to- 





green venetian blinds ofthe window by which she sat, in the drawing-room 





day.’ 
Signor Fidilini bowed gracefully his assent, and J cast a delighted look 














at Angelica ; for was she not getting rid of that tiresome music-master for 
my sake? Fidilini packed up his german-causage roll of music, and, bid- 
ding as good-day, bowed himself out of the room. 

e 


We were alone? We looked uncomfortable, and we felt so—I am sure 
of it in her case as well as my own. 


“ Angelica!’ I exclaimed. 
She started, and look surprised. 


“ Angelica, I love you—you know it : but you do not know Aew deeply 
and how devotedly,” &c. &c. I suppose it Ht dor unp for me to 
give the remainder of the declaration, because no one can be ignorant of 
the usual form of the words in these cases. It is as “stereotyped” as an 
Admiralty Secretary’s letters—but I sup it means a little more, or 
what a deal of fibbing lovers must be aie a when they come to the 
grand scene of the domestic drama of “love!” 

Angelica bung her head, and blushed, and panted. I felt she was min 
and I seized her hand and began to cover it with kisses, when she por me 


it from me in such haste, that her di - 
finger. I was amazed!’ at her diamond and pearl ring scratched my 


“ Mr. Jones, I can listen no more. 


pen. I assure you I must listen no 


Your father will not oppose my wishes for—” 


“Tt is not that, sir: it is that I ¢ i 
sutnie mer ’ annot reciprocate the attachment you 


“Oh! do not say so—do not—” 
“If you have any generosity in your heart, Mr. Jones, you will cease 


this strain at once. You have mistaken my feelings al * 
av gs altogether. 
“Tt’s that cursed Fidilini!” I cried j i 
i +4. in a rage, forgetting my good- 
“Ty beg, sir, 


that you will not use such lan i resence, 
—_ with reference to a gentleman for whom Teatital «. feeling 


“ Love I said, with a stupidly indignant laugh, and an attempt at an 
air of tragedy. “ButI care not. I will shoot him within twenty -fours, 
or he shall shoot me ;”’ and I started to my feet with a thorough po 
5 “4 call out a ay without an hours’ delay. 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t speak so,’”’ cried Angelica. “Th ill 
murder ; I know he’ll fight, and you might iil ae pt 

“ Thank you ; I might kill Aim—yes: you don’t seem to have any fears 
lest he should kill me. However, he shall have a chance,” and 1 strode 
towards the door. 

“ Stay,” cried Angelica : and she seized my arm : “ stay, you shall have 
od — and then | throw myself on your generosity. He is my hus- 

and ! 

“ Fidilini ?—the devil!” I exclaimed. 

“ We are privately married,” said Angelica, “but for the present do 
not let-—” 

Here we were interrupted by the arrival of Mrs. and Miss Staggers, who 
entered the room, to our great discomfiture. Angelica, with an appealing 
look towards me, hurriedly left the room. 

If ever a poor wretch felt himself in an uncomfortable ition, I did 
at that moment, and during the rest of that evening. Mir. Staggers 
brought home a city friend with him, obviously to avoid a téte a téte with 
me after dinner, but he took care to inform me, in a whisper, that his ne- 
gotiations with my father had failed. I dare say he was very much sur- 
prised at the cool indifference with which I received this piece of informa- 
tion, for he little knew how worthless were the consents of the papas in 
the present instance. 

Of all the artful little hussies that ever lived, decidedly that girl is the 
most complete! thought I, as I watched the quiet and composed manner 
in which Angelica behaved during dinner, and the evening which followed. 
She played and sang as freely as ever, and even expressed her sorrow that 
Signor Fidilini was not present, that she might sing one of her papa’s fa- 
vourite duets. Ifhe had been present, I believe I should have strangled 
the fellow against all resistance. 

How I passed that night, I wont say, but I did not sleep. 

Next morning I was at the office as usual, and really trying to work 
hard to keep my thoughts from dwelling on Angelica. About ten o’clock 
my father rushed into the room where I was seated at the desk, in com- 
pany with Mr. Staggers. 

“ Villain !” cried Staggers, to me. 

“ You young scoundrel!” screamed my father. 

I was really alarmed, for I thought that both those respectable elderly 
gentlemen must have gone mad. I stared, in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“ Where’s my daughter?” bawled Staggers. 

“ Answer, sir!’’ shouted my father, as i looked, if possible, still more 
surprised. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. 

“ You lie, sir,” cried Staggers. 

“You are quibbling, sir,” added my father ; “‘ we don’t ask where she is 
at this very moment ; you know what we mean.” 

“Ts she married ?” said Staggers : “ answer that.” 

“ Really, I~” 

“ Answer plainly, sir, and without shuffling,” cried my father. 

“T believe she is,” I answered. 

“ Believe! why, you young villain, when you know whether you have 
married her or not, how dare you talk about what you believe ?” 

“ J marry her! /’m not married to her!” I cried, in surprise. 

“What the——does all this mean?’ exclaimed my father, losing all 
patience. ‘“ Miss Staggers has run off from her father’s house—with you, 
it’s suspected.” \ 

* Indeed !” I exclaimed, interrupting him ; “ then I suppose I may tell 
the truth ; no doubt she is gone with her husband, Fidilini.” 

Never shall I forget old Staggers’ rage and surprise when he heard my 
simple story ; nor his savage indignation when my father (thinking only 
of his own son being out of a mess) exclaimed :— 

“T’m deuced glad of it.” 


I am going to the christening of Madame Fidilini’s seventh child to- 
morrow. They like an old bachelor for a godfather sometimes because he 
has no other children than god children to provide for. oo Stag- 
gers will be there, and so will grand-mama and grand-aunt ; and the latter 
will be very attentive to me, but she’s more pinched than ever, and looks 
like a dried herring in figure and complexion. I shall dine with old 
Staggers afterwards, and he has some superb claret, much better stuff 
than—well, never mind, I have done! 

———————_. 


AN EVENING WITH JASMIN. 


I had heard of Jasmin, the barber-poet of Aven, yearsago; and had 
read his works too, which is more than every one can say. Thaa also had 
always a great curiosity to see him, and was therefore very glad to receive 
an invitation to a “soirée chez Madame la Marquise de B——,” where 
“ Jasmin y sera’ (Jasmin will be there) were the magnetic words which 
were to attract the great world. He was to read some of his published 
poems—his papillétos, or Curl-papers, with their literal translation in 
French ; for Jasmin writes in the Gascon dialect, the old Langue d’Oc of 
the troubadours—which is a kind of mixture of French and Italian, ouly 
that it is more sonorous, rich, and masculine than either: as noble and 
stately as the Spanish, with more grace and more tenderness. Accord- 
ingly, ata little past nine I presented myself at the hotel of Madame la 
Marquise, whose salons, even at this early hour, I found filled to over- 
flowing with many of the old nobility of France. Asshe herself expressed 
it; “It was a St. Germain’s night.” High-sounding names were there— 
pages of history every one of them—and intellect and beauty: all assem- 
bled to do honour to the hairdresser of a small provincial town on the 
Garonne, who wrote in age and wore no gloves: a practical illustra- 
tion of the honour paid in France to intellect, and of the affectionate kind 
of social democracy which is so beautiful there. Indeed, among very 
many virtues in French society, none is so delightful, none so cheering, 
none so mutually improving, and none more Christian, than the kind 
intercourse, almost equality, of all ranks of society, and the comparatively 
little importance attached to wealth or condition where there is intellect 
and power. 

At half-past nine precisely, a short, stout, dark-haired man, with bright 
eyes, and a mobile animated face—his button-hole decorated with the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and an enormous ring on the forefinger of 
a not very clean hand—made his way through the rich attire and starry 
wealth of jewels, to a small table placed in one corner of the large salon, 
whereon were books—his own Curl-papers—a carafe of fresh water, two 
candles, and a vase of flowers. The ladies ranged themselves in a series 
of brilliant semicircles before him ; the men blocked up the doorways, and 
peered over each other’s shoulders ; he waved his hands, like the leader of 
an orchestra indicating a subdued movement, and a general silence sealed 
all those fresh noisy lips, like a sudden sleep falling on a grove of perro- 
quets. One haughty little brunette, not long from her convent, giggled 
audibly ; but Jasmin’s eye transfixed her, and the poor child sat rebaked 
and dumb. Satisfied now, the hero of the evening again waved his hands, 
gave a preliminary cough, tossed back his hair, suddenly “struck an atti- 








tude,” and began his poem. The lion roared, and roared in real 
He read first a piece which contained nothing very particular, except- 
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ing an appeal for help towards the building ofa church. The church had 
been built and endowed years ago, but by the manner in which Jasmin 
read his poem, you might have believed it a case of the most urgent pre- 
gent distress. He clasped his hands, he looked up to heaven, he half knelt 
in the fervour of his beseeching application, tears started into his eyes, 
and his voice shook with emotion, and then he ——e joyously like a 
child, looking round for applause, as he repeated lines or phrases that 
pleased him, crying : “How charming !—how graceful !—how beautiful! 
—magnificent !--what a phrase!” atevery moment. Though I recognised 
the poem as one published just ten years ago, yet I fancied that he must 
have transferred its application ; and that, in all probability, a church 
was now waiting to be built, for which he had adapted his former appeal 
i was so urgent, so passionate, so earnest in his manner. But I was 
mistaken, and so were many others, whose hands I saw in their pockets— 
silver, and in one instance, a piece of gold, and in another two sous shin- 
ing between their fingers. It was simply the warmth of his imagination 
that affected him. He now read the Gascon version ; and, to my amaze- 
ment and amusement, at every word where he had clasped his hands to- 
ae! in the French, he clasped his hands together in the Gascon ; where 
had looked up to heaven before, he looked up to heaven again ; where 
he had concentrated all his fingers in one point on his forehead ; he con- 
centrated them just in the same point again; where he had thrust his 
hand into his waistcoat before, he did so once more; the tears gushed 
where — J had gushed before, and smiles irradiated his face at the 
same W where smiles had irradiated his face. Excepting for the 
sound of the syllables, Gascon and French were the same in the stereo- 
typed emotions they called up. And this not only to-night, but every 
night wherein he gives his readings, without the slightest variation 
in a single particular. Those in the salon who bad seen him before, as- 
sured me that not a glance, a smile, a gesture, was changed. Once hear 
Jasmin read a certain and ten years afterwards you have precisely 
the same “ effects,”’ R strange kind of enthusiasm, to say the least of it, 
which can survive the duplicate repetitions of years, and come out as fresh 
as — oom born. come ‘ + hesiil by h ‘ 
was, however, un to judge the poet hastily or earsay—in 
both cases necessarily sebent--anll therehre I waited for his second dis- 


y: 
“Ladies, prepare your pocket-handkerchiefs,” he cried after a moment’s 
. “t am sian 40 sabe you all weep. You have not pocket-hand- 
efs enough wi See, I have brought two 
Soulards.” 


Ay bride suggested that Madame la Marquise should send round a 

with a supply of this necessary article. Jasmin looked enchanted, 

and exclaimed: “ Tres bien! trés bien! charmant!”’ many times. But 

the hint was not otegiel. , 

It must be distinctly understood, that all Jasmin said and did was with 
the most perfect good faith and unbroken gravity. 

He began his poem without the supplemen handkerchiefs, It was 
La Semaine d’un Fils—The Week of a Son—which a foot-note tells us is 
“historical, the circumstance having recently occurred in our part of the 
country.” The m is divided into three parts. In the first part, a 
young boy and girl, Abel and Jeanne, kneeling in the moonlight before a 
cross by the way-side, pray to the Sainte Vierge to cure their father. 

“ Mother of , Virgin compassionate, send down thine angel, and 
cure our sick father. Our mother will become happy again ; viergette 
Mére—Little Virgin Mother—we will love thee yet more if we can.” 

The Virgin hears the prayer, for a woman, still young, opening the door 
of a dark house, cries joyously : “ Poor little ones, death has left us. The 
poison of the fever is counteracted ; your father’s life is saved. Come lit- 
tle lambs, pray to God with me!”’ 

Then they all three pray by the side of an old four-post bed—literally, 
* entre \anewe colonnes d’un vieux lit en serge’”’—where sleeps the good 
father Hilaire, formerly a brave soldier, but now a mason’s servant. This 
ends the first part. 

The second part opens with a brief description of morning, where the 
sun shines through the glass of the casement “ mended with paper.’ Abel 
glides into his father’s room, who commands him to go to the house of his 
preceptor to-day, to learn to read and write ; for Abel, “ more pretty than 
strong,” is to be homme de lettres, as his little arms would fail him if he 
were to handle the rough stones of his father’s trade. And here Jasmin 
caressed his own arm, and made as if it were a baby’s, smiling and speak- 
ing in a mignon voice, wagging his head roguishly. Father and son em- 


you—they are too thin. 





each other four times, and for four days all goes “a Valleluia.” 
But on the fourth, Sunday, a brutal command that “ the father returns to 
his work to-morrow, else his place shall be given to another,” casts dis- 
may and consternation among them all. Hilaire declares that he is cured, 
rises from his bed, and falls prostrate through weakness. It will take a 
week yet to re-establish him. A flash of lightning darts through the soul 
of Abel. He dries his tears, assumes the air of a man, strength is in his 
little arms, a blush is on his face, “ behold him as he goes out, and behold 
him as he enters the house of the brutal master of the masons.” Whenhe 
returns he is no longer sorrowful ; “ honey was in his mouth, and his eyes 
were smiling.” 

“My father, repose; gain strength and courage ; thou hast the whole 
week. Then thou mayst labour. Some one who loves thee well will do 
thy work for thee, and thou shalt keep thy place!” 

he third part.—“ Behold our Abel, who works no longer at the desk, 
but in the workshop.” In the evening, become again a petit monsieur, 
he, the better to deceive his father, speaks of papers and writings, “ and 
with a wink replies to the winks of his mother” (‘ Et d’un clin d’cil ré- 
d aux clins d’yeux de sa mére!’”’) Three days pass thus ; the fourth, 
ay, the sick man cured leaves his house at mid-day. “ But, fatal Fri- 
— has made thee for sorrow!” 
e father goes to the workplace. Though the hour for luncheon has 
not yet arrived, yet no one is seen up above; and, O good God! what a 
crowd of people at the foot of the building! Masters, workmen, neighbours, 
all are there, assembled in haste and tumult. A workman has fallen. 
Hilaire presses forward, to see Abel lie bleeding on the ground. The poor 
child dies, murmuring : “ Master, I have not been able to finish the work, 
but in the name of my poor mother, for one day wanting, do not replace 
my father!” The place was preserved for Hilaire ; his wages even were 
doubled—too late. One morning trouble closed his eyelids; and the good 
a ser in death, went to take another place—in the tomb by the side 
of his son 

The incident is in itself so touching, and part of the poem is so beauti- 
fully written, that we cannot find it in our heart to say how Jasmin wept 
and sobbed, both in French and Gascon; how he buried his face in his 
hands, and took a peculiar intonation at exactly the same place in each 
rendering ; how the same smile and the same agony became wonderful ra- 
ther than inspiriting, when repeated so faithfully ; and how much more 
like the most elaborate acting than like nature it “py eared, There were 
some men who wept, and many women who cried : “Charmunt! tout-a-fait 
charmant!” but without weeping; and the lady of the house was very 
pen and the ecclesiastics smooth and patronising. And Jasmin sat 

ke an enthroned demigod, and quaffed his nectar and sniffed his ambro- 
sia, smiling benignly. 
It was all very amusing to a proud, stiff, reserved “ Britisher” like my- 
self ; for how grayheaded men with stars and ribbons could ery at Jas- 
min’s reading, and how Jasmin, himself a man, could sob and wipe his 
eyes and weep so violently, and display such excessive emotion, sur 
my understanding, probably clouded Y the chill atmosphere of the fogs 
in which every Frenchman believes we live. They were like a number of 
children set free from school playing at human life. But I saw they all 
thought me as cold as stone and as hard as iron: they looked it. For I 
did not cry like the rest ; and though I was more attentive to the poet 
than many of them were, yet I knew it was a critical rather than a re- 
sponsive attention, and, as such, would naturally be expressed in my 
countenance. 

The third poem which the coiffeur, now calmed and smiling, read, was 
Ma Bigno—My Vine. This is an ee graceful poem, perhaps as 
graceful and perfect as anything Jasmin has done. Lacking true simpli- 
city, while to all ape the very soul of it—in reality totally desti- 
tute of such —_ ty as is expressed by unconsciousness, but fresh and 

,» and with a certain youthfulness of feeling that gives it a great 
charm lost when Jasmin reads ; for then the strained smile, the 
exceeding self-satisfaction, the consciousness of naiveté and simplicity, 
spoil the whole thing, and give it the same false air as the paint and tin- 
sel of a theatre give to a young child—one feels a want of harmony some- 
where, and one chafes at the nature which parades itself boastingly, and 
—e oe yg “ See how charmin Yam!” 
subject Vine is very simple. It is an epistle to Madame Louis 
Veill at Paris, setting forth the pleasures of a small piece a oor ig which 
Jasmin has bought at Agen; a piece of ground long d , and now 
bought with the money gained by his poems, and christened a Papilléto ! 
His descri of his fruit-trees, his his flowers, his vines, all warm 
with sun, ing, bright, and luscious, is about the best specimen of 
this kind of wri we have seen anywhere. It is a living picture ; you 
see the fruit glowing in the sun, the fruit which Madame Lam Veill is 
“to pluck from the branch,” after “taking off her shining glove,” ana 
“ plant in it her white teeth.” “Like us you will almost drink it [the 


peach] without taking off its fine skin, for from the skin to the almond it 
melts in the mouth—it is honey !” 

The poem ends with a confession on the part of the poet of sundry rob- 
beries committed in this same place when a lad, of apple-trees broken, 
hedges forced, and vine-ladders scaled, winding up with these words; 
“Madame, you see I turn towards the past without a blush ; will you? 
What I have robbed I return, and return it with usury. I have no door 
for my vine ; two thorns bar its threshold : when by a hole I see the nose 
of marauders, instead of arming myself with a cane, I turn away and go, 
so that they may return. He who robbed when he was young, in his old 
age allows himself to be robbed.” An amiable sentiment, sure to be popu- 
lar among the rising generation of Agen! i : f 

This was the last thing the poet read, and then his social ovation began. 
Ladies surrounded him, and men admired him ; a ring was presented, and 
a pretty speech spoken by a pretty mouth accompanied the presentation ; 
and the man of the people was flattered out of all proportion by the brave 
haughty old nodlesse. To do Jasmin justice, although naturally enough 
spoiled by the absurd amount of adulation he has met with, he has not 
been made cold-hearted or worldly. He is vain, vain as a petted child, 
but true and loyal to his caste. He is still the man of the people, content 
to be so, and not seeking to disguise or belie his profession. In fact, he 
always dwells on his past more or less, and never misses an ary 
to remind his audience that he is but a plebeian after all. e wears a 
white apron, and frizzes hair to this day when at Agen ; and, chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, member of academies and institutes without 
number, féted, praised, flattered beyond anything we can imagine in Eng- 
land, crowned by the king and the then heir of the throne with gilt and 
silver crowns, decked with flowers and oak-leaves, 27.2 11 conceivable 
species of coronets, he does not ape the gentleman, but ciips, curls, and 
chatters as simply as heretofore, and as professionally. He is the dandy 
coiffeur if you will, but still the coiffeur. And there is no l*it!e merit in 
this steady attachment to his native place, no little good sense in this ad- 
herence to his old profession. In the last, I acknowledge a great deal of 
that public consciousness which is in all he says and does ; but pompous 
as his steadfastness may be, and conscious and displayed and egotistical, 
it is so far manlier and nobler than that weak form of vanity shown in a 
slavish imitation of the great, and cowardly shame of one’s native state. 

So that, on the whole, though not going the extreme lengths of his 
admirers, without speaking of him as “ more than an artist—more than a 
poet,” with Justin Dapuy, or as beyend the great men of antiquity, and 
equal to the inspired prophets, with Charles Nodier and others, yet we 
honour in him a true poet and a true man, brave, affectionate, 
mobile, loving, whose very faults are all amiable, and whose van- 
ity takes the form of nature. And if we of the cold north can scarcely 
comprehend the childish passionateness and emotional unreserve of the 
more sensitive south, at least we can profoundly respect the good common 
to us all—the good which lies underneath that many-coloured robe of 
manners which changes with every hamlet; the good which speaks from 
heart to heart, and quickens the pulses of the blood, whether shown in old 
Rome or Greece, or in our own time and land ; the good which binds us 
all as brothers, and makes but one family of universal man ; and this good 
we gladly and lovingly recognise in Jasmin, and while rallying him for 
his foibles, respectfully love him for his virtues, and tender him a hand 
of sympathy and admiration as a fine poet, a good citizen, and a true- 
hearted man. 


A DINNER PARTY OF CELEBRITIES. 


“In December [1817] Wordsworth was in town, and as Keats wished to 
know him, I made up a party to dinner, of Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Monkhouse, his friend, and a very pleasant party we had. I 
wrote to Lamb, and told him the address ‘ 22, Lisson Grove North, at 
Rossi’s, half way up, right hand corner.’ I received his characteristic 
reply. ‘My dear Haydon,—I will come with pleasure to 22, Lisson 
Grove North, at Rossi’s half way up, right hand side, if I can find it. 

Yours. *C. Lamp,’ 
20, Russel Court, 
Covent Garden East, 
half way up, next the corner 
left hand side. 

—On December 28th, the immortal dinner came offin my painting-room, 
with Jerusalem towering up behind us asa background. Wordsworth 
was in fine cue, and we had a glorious set to—on Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Virgil. Lamb got exceedingly merry, and exquisitely witty ; 
and his fun in the midst of Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of oratory 
was like the sarcasm and wit of the fool in the intervals of Lear’s passion. 
Lamb soon got delightfully merry. He made a speech and voted me 
absent, and made them drink my health. ‘ Now,’ said Lamb, you old lake 
poet, you rascally poet, why do you call Voltaire dull?’ We all 
defended Wordsworth, and affirmed there was a state of mind when 
Voltaire would be dull. ‘ Well,’ said Lamb, ‘ here’s Voltaire—the Messiah 
of the French nation, and a very proper one too.’ He then, in a strain of 
humour beyond description, abused me for putting Newton’s head into 
my picture,— a fellow,’ said he, ‘ who believed nothing unless it was as 
clear as the three sides of a triangle.’ And then he and Keats agreed he 
had destroyed all the poetry of the rainbow, by reducing it to the pris- 
matic colours. It was impossible to resist him, and we all drank ‘ New- 
ton’s health, and confusion to mathematics.’ It was delightful to see the 
good humour of Wordsworth in giving in to all our frolics without affecta- 
tion, and laughing as heartily as the best of us. By this time other 
friends joined, amongst them poor Ritchie, who was to penetrate by Fezzan 
to Timbuctoo. I introduced bim to all as ‘a gentleman going to Africa.’ 
Lamb seemed to take no notice; but all ofa sudden he roared out, 
‘Which is the gentleman we are going to lose?” We then drank the vic- 
tim’s health, in which Ritchie joined. In the morning of this delightful 
day, a gentleman, a perfect stranger, had called on me. He said, he 
knew my friends, had an enthusiasm for Wordsworth, and begged I would 
procure him the happiness of an introduction. He told me he was a comp- 
troiler of stamps, and often had correspondence with the poet. I thought 
it a liberty ; but still, as he seemeda gentleman, I told him he might come. 
When we retired to tea we found the comptroller. In introducing him to 
Wordsworth I forgot to say who he was. After alittle time, the comp- 
troller looked down, looked up, and said to Wordsworth, ‘ Don’t you think 
sir, Milton was a great genius ?’—Keats looked at me, Wordsworth looked 
at the comptroller. Lamb who was dozing by the fire, turned and said, 
‘Pray, sir, did you say Milton was a great genius?’—‘ No, sir, I asked Mr. 
Wordsworth if he were not.’—‘ Oh,’ said Lamb, ‘ then ye are a silly 
fel!ow,’—Charles, my dear Charles,’ said Wordsworth ; but Lamb, perfectly 
innocent of the confusion he had created, was off again by the fire. After 
an awful pause, the comptroller said,‘ Don’t you think Newton a great 
genius?’ I could not stand it any longer. Keats put his head into my 
books. Ritchie squeezed inalaugh. Wordsworth seemed asking himself, 
who is this?? Lamb got up, and taking a candle, said, ‘ Sir, will you allow 
me to look at your phrenological development?’ He then turned his 
back on the poor man, and at every question of the comptroller he 
chaunted 








Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on. 
The man in office, finding Wordsworth did not know who he was, said ina 
spasmodic and half-chuckling anticipation of assured victory, ‘I have had 
the honour of some correspondence with you, Mr. Wordsworth.’——‘ With me, 
sir ?’ said Wordsworth, not that I remember.’--‘ Don’t you, sir? Iama 
comptroller of stamps.’ There was a dead silence; the comptroller 
evidently thinking that was enough. While we were waiting for Words- 
worth’s reply, Lamb sung out 
Hey diddle diddle 
The cat and the fiddle. 
‘ My dear Charles,’ said Wordsworth, 
Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John. 


chaunted Lamb; and then rising, exclaimed, ‘Do let me have another 
look at that gentleman’s organs.’ Keats and I hurried Lamb into the 

inting room, shut the door, and gave way to inextinguishable laughter. 
Monkhouse followed, and tried to get Lamb away. We went back, but 
the comptroller was irreconcileable. We soothed and smiled, and asked 
him to supper. He stayed, though his dignity was sorely affected. How- 
ever, being a good-natured man, we parted all in good humour, and 
no ill effects followed. All the while, until Monkhouse succeeded, we 
could hear Lamb struggling in the painting-room, and calling at intervals, 
‘ Who is that fellow? Allow me to see his organs once more.’ ”—Life of 
Haydon, the Painter. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
One September evening ten years ago I rode into Carlsruhe. 





I made 


my entry in a crazy hackney cab behind a lazy horse that had been drag- 
ging me for a long time with cheerless industry between a double file of 
trees, along a road without a bend in it; a long, lanky, Quaker road, 
heavily drab coated with dust; a tight-rope of a road that comes from 
Mannheim, and is hooked on to the capital of Baden. Out of that allée I 





was dragged into the square-cut capital itself, which had evidently been 











lanned by the genius of a ruler—not a prince, but the wooden measure. 

ie horse stop at the City of Pfortzheim, and as his decision on the 
subject of our halting-place appeared to be irrevocable, I got out. 

At the capital of a grand dukedom, except Weimar, I always sleep (it is 
the only thing to be done there) and pass on ; but it so happened that on 
that particular evening Carlsruhe was in a ferment: there was something 
brewing. I heard talk of a procession and of certain names, particularly 
the names Kugelblitz and Thalermacher. Never having joes these 
names before, and caring therefore nothing in the world about them, I 
tumbled into bed. To my delight, when I got up in the morning, I found 
the little town turned upside down. Landlord, ts, and chambermaid, 
overwhelmed me with exclamations, surmises, and incoherent summaries 
of the night’s news. There had been an outbreak. Lieber Herr, a revo- 
lution. One entire house razed to the ground. “ Hep! hep /”’ thatis the 
old cry, “ Down with the Jews.” All their bones would be made powder 
of. Tremendous funeral of Kugelblitz. Students on their way in a body 
from Heidelberg. Thalermacher the rich Jew, soldiers, the entire court, 
Meinheer, all in despair; a regular sack. Not only Kugelblitz, but Dem- 
boffsky the Russian officer killed. O hep! hep! a lamentable tragedy. 
“For they were two such fine-looking young men,” mourned the chamber- 
maid, 5 nek Demboffsky.”” “You had better,’’ said the landlord, 
“ stay in Carlsruhe till to morrow. Bed two florins, breakfast (knife and 
fork) two florins, dinner three.” Very moderate. I did stay. 

Roused by the incoherent tidings, I hurried to the centre of the tumult. 
The house of the firm of Thalermacher and Company was situated in the 
High Street; and though, certainly, it had a doleful look, it was there 
situated still : it held its ground. Not a brick was displaced ; but—gaunt 
and windowless, disfigured with great blotches of ink and dirt, its little 
shop rent from the wall and split up into faggots—it looked like a house 
out of which all life had been knocked ; but there was the carcase. Inthe 
street before the house, there were by that time a few splinters of furniture 
remaining ; the rest had been broken up or hidden by kind and cunning 
neighbours. The shop had been cobbled together with the broken shutters; 
and half-a-dozen soldiers, quite at their ease, were lounging pleasantly 
about the broken door. 

The outbreak, I was told by the bystanders, was quite unpremeditated. 
A few stragglers had halted before the house at about eight o’clock on the 
preceding evening, and had been discussing there the dreadful tale con- 
nected with its owner. One gossip, in a sudden burst of anger, hurled a 
hottle of ink—then by chance in his hand—at the Jew’s house. The idea 
was taken up with such good will that a hard rain of stones, bottles, and 
other missels, was soon pelting against Thalermacher’s walls. Where all 
are unanimous it is not difficult to come to a conclusion. An hour’s la- 
bour, lightened by yells and shouts of “ Hep, hep /”’ was enough ; and, the 
os a people, burning like a fire, soon left of the house nothing but 
its shell. 

The authorities in Germany, usually so watchful and so prompt to in- 
terfere, were either taken completely off their guard, or tacitly permitted 
the rude work of vengeance ; for, although there was a guard-post in the 
immediate vicinity, the whole efforts of the military were confined to con- 
ducting Thalermacher and his family into a place of safety. The protec- 
tion Thalermacher received was of a peculiar kind. Under the plea of in- 
suring him against public attack, he was conducted under escort, to the 
fortress of Rastadt, and there held a close prisoner, until the whole affair 
could be investigated. 

The funeral procession of Lieutenant Kugelblitz was not a thing to be 
missed. I went, therefore, to the other end of the city, whence the pro- 
cession was to start. The scene was impressive. Not merely his brothers- 
in-arms of the artillery ; but the general staff—all officers of distinction 
in the Baden army, whose duties allowed them to be present--and 
even the Russian companions of his antagonist Demboffsky, acted as 
mourners. 

As the procession came before the house of Thalermacher, I observed 
that a strong guard had been posted there for its protection. The funeral 
passed by without any demonstration whatever. Presently we turned up 
a harrow passage, leading from the high street towards the cemetery, and 
our progress became tediously slow as we moved through the close mass 
of people. At the burial-place every mound and stone was occupied. 
Flowers were trampled under foot, shrubs broken or uprooted, and the 
grass all stamped into the mould. The whole crowd listened to the im- 
pressive tone—only a few could hear the words—of the funeral harangue, 
and to the solemn hymn which followed. The service closed with the 
military honour of musketry fired over the soldier’s grave. That over, I 
was sucked back by the retreating tide of citizens into the main street of 
Carlsruhe. 

The crowd instantly dispersed ; and, as I wandered through the side 
streets, I soon saw that the authorities had come to life. My attention 
was first called to an official announcement freshly posted, which warned 
all persons from assembling in the public street in knots or clusters, even 
of three or four ; on pain of being instantly dispersed by the military. 
Another placard fulminated an injunction to parents, masters, aud burgh. 
ers to restrain and confine all persons under their charge—such as work- 
men, servants, and children—within their respective houses ; because, for 
any offence committed by them against the public peace, such masters or 
parents would be held responsible. I began to fancy myself in a state of 
siege. Wandering again into the main street I was met by a strong di- 
vision of dusty dragoons, in full equipment of war, which came sweeping 
and clashing along from adjacent parts of the country, evidently under 
urgent orders. Another and another followed. Troops of infantry tramped 
hastily along the side streets. The very few civilians I met in the streets 
seemed to be hurrying to shelter from acomimg storm. Was there really 
any social tempest in the wind? Or were all these precautions but a 
locking of the stable door after the steed was stolen? 

Having roamed by chance into a sequestered beer-house, I was surprised 
to find myself in the midst of a large party of students; probably from 
Heidelberg. They were well-grown youths, with silken blond beards ; 
and, in their behaviour, half swaggerers, half gentlemen. These were, 
perhaps, the enemies of order against whom the tremendous military pre- 
parations had been made. 

As the day wore on it became evident that the authorities were ready 
to brave the most overwhelming revolution that ever burst forth. Troop 
after troop of cavalry galloped in ; every soldier, indeed, of whatever arm 
stationed within an available distance of Carlsruhe, was brought within 
its walls. By eight o’clock in the evening the military preparations were 
completed : a picket of infantry was stationed at every street corner ; and 
from that hour to the break of day, parties of dragoons ‘swept the main 
thoroughfares, clashing and clattering over the paved road with adin that 
kept me awake all night, Intercourse between one street and another, 
except on urgent business, was interdicted ; aud the humblest pedes- 
trian found abroad without an urgent errand was conducted home with 
drums beating, colours flying, and all the honours of war. The display of 
force answered its purpose in preventing a second attack of Christians on 
Jews. The pale Keak of insubordination was laid and dared not walk 
abroad—especially at night. . 

I must say I felt a little relieved when it was ascertained for certain 
that the city was safe. I am no friend to despotism nor to political thral- 
dom of any kind; but really it is impossible not to feel for the solemn 
aristocracies of German Grand-Duchies (who, if wy be despots, are ex- 
tremely amiable) when, poor people, they are in the least put out of their 
way: they are so dreadfully fussy, so fearfully piteous, so distraught, so 
inconsolable, I was glad therefore that, the revolution being put down, 
they could retire in peace to their coffee, their picquet, and their meta 
physics. Doubtless Thalermacher (some Hebrew millionnaire, perhaps) 
and Kugelblitz (a fire-eater, for certain) had headed a frightful band of 
anarchists ; who, but for the indomitable energy of the authorities, would 
peradventure have changed the destiny of the entire Duchy, of Germany, 
of Europe itself! Nothing but so illimitable an apprehension could have 
been the cause of such asiege-like effect. What else could have occasioned 
the entire blockade of Carlsruhe ? 

I had, however, exaggerated the cause as well as the danger ; and I will 
now relate the real circumstances which had led toall these awful results ; 
for the facts were afterwards made known in the Carlsruhe and Baden- 
Baden public journals of the day. 

Early in the month of August, eighteen hundred and forty-three, the 
inhabitants of Baden-Baden gave a ball in honour of the Grand-Princess 
Helene of Baden, and the Duchess of Nassau. Among the names on the 
subscription-list stood that of Herr Heller yon Thalermacher. Some un- 
explained animosity existed between this gentleman and Lieutenant 
Kugelblitz, who was also one of the subscribers. . 

Baron Donner von Kugelblitz, chief lieutenant of the Baden artillery, 
although only in his twenty-ninth year, had already spent fourteen years 
in military service, and was highly esteemed for his soldierly qualities, 
and straightforward bearing. He was tall, remarkably handsome, of an 
impetuous temperament, and his nafural strength had been well develop- 
ed by constant practice in manly and athletic exercises. Herr Heller von 
Thalermacher, or rather the firm of which he was the prominent member, 
was distinguished for qualities far different, but equally deserving of good- 
will. The banking-house of Thalermachér was one of the most responsi- 
ble in South Germany ; and, at great expense and sacrifice, had introduced 





into the grand, but by no means affluent, duchy of Baden several branches 
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ustry, which had enriched the ducal treasury, and furnished employ- | had been put forth, which might evoke passions beyond the power of any | exiles who accompanied Kossuth to America, bad lately returned 
—— thousands of industrious subjects. It had revived the almost ex- | man to control, and Parliament had not received one tittle of evidence from | Smyrna, where he had been sojourning, I believe, only a few days. hon 
tinguished mining interest, had introduced extensive spin machinery, | Her Majesty’s Government, while the commerce of the country felt very | Wednesday evening this man was seated in a café, close to the waterside, 
had established a factory for the manufacture of bee sugar. considerable alarm. Unless Lord Palmerston told him more distinctly | quietly smoking his narguileh, when just about sunset he found himself 
Lieutenant Kugelblitz, to whose opinion deference was due, expressed | that the discussion would be dangerous to the public service. and that the | surrounded by an armed body of ruffians, who immediately laid hold of 
himself in such offensive terms with respect to Herr von T her, in Government would take the bility attending its postponement, he | him. By a violent effort he ung two or three of these men into the wa- 
relation to the ball, that the gentlemen who had prepared the subscription- should think himself guilty of a dereliction of daty if he abstained from | ter, and finding no other means of escape, he himself sprang into the sea, 
list at once erased the objectionable name: Herr von Thalermacher at | bringing forward his motion. and swam towards a vessel, closely followed = his armed who, 
once demanded satisfaction from his accuser, but this Lieutenant Kugel-| Lord PALMERSTON said, he had already distinctly stated that the | quickly overtaking him, forced him, on pain of instant d to surrender 





blitz refused on the ground that the banker was not respectable enough | 
for powder and shot. Hereupon two courts of aonour were formed, one | 
composed of gentlemen civilians in Baden-Baden, and the other of the officers 
in Carlsruhe. Both appeared to have been called together at the wish of 
Lieutenant Kugelblitz to inquire into and pronounce upon the point at issue. 
The civilians came to no decision. The military court of honour put the 
result of its deliberations in the Carlsruhe Zeitung, a8 & public adver- 
tisement, couched in those terms: ‘‘ The Herr von Kugelblitz may not 
fight with the Herr von Thalermacher.” Thus posted as a scamp, Thaler- 
macher advertised back his own defence ; and, by public cireulars and 
bills, declared the accusation of Kugelblitz to be false and malicious, and 
his behaviour dishonourable and cowardly. At the same time a Russian 
officer of good family,—Demboffsky—who had acted throughout as ne- 
otiator and friend on the part of Thalermacher, and who felt himself 
} ly compromised by the imputations put forth against his principal. 
declared publicly that the military court which bad condemned the Herr 
von Thalermacher, after hearing only his accuser, was a one-sided and 
absurd tribunal, and that it was not competent to give any decision. 

The result of this declaration was a challenge from Lieutenant Kugel- 
blitz. Demboffsky said that he was quite willing to give his challenger 
the satisfaction he demanded, on condition that he should first arrange 
his quarrel with Herr Thalermacher as became a gentleman. 

On the night of the first of September (at the pegiaaing of our Eng- 
ligh shooting season), the Russian being on a visit to his iend, Thaler- 
macher, in his apartmeats, assured him in the most positive terms, that 
he would keep promise, and would make no hostile arrangement with 
Lieutenant Kugelblitz. Prince Trubetzkoi and other friends then present 
completely coincided in this mode of action. At half-past eleven at night, 
Demboffsky quitted his friend, and hastened homewards. He had advanced 
only a few steps on the road, when suddenly two figures strode up to him, 
and stayed his progress. He at once recognised Kugelblitz, and a Spani- 
ard named Manillo, who had lived for many years in Germany. 

“ Will you fight with me ?” shouted Kugelblitz in a passion. | 

The Russian, although taken oomneey by surprise, replied that he 
would do as he had already said. He would fight with Senor Manillo at 
once if it where thought desirable ; but he would engage in no hostilities 
with Kugelblitz, until the quarrel with Thalermacher was adjusted. Great 
was the wrath of Kugelblitz. He clenched his fist, shook it in the face of 
Demboffsky, and demanded furiously that he should give his word of hon- 
our to fight him in the morning. The Russian, who expected bodily vio- 
lence, then said, that since the insult had been pushed so far there re- 
mained no other course open to him, than to accept the challenge ; which 
he accordingly did, pledging himself to meet Kugelblitz on the morrow. 
He then hastened back to his friend Thalermacher, and related the oc- 
currence to him. Be 

On the following day the duel took place. It happened that Lieuien- 
ant Kugelblitz was under orders to mark out the artillery practice-ground 
at Hardwald, near Rastadt, and as he could not leave his post, the meet- 
ing took place in its neighbourhood. The two officers stood forward in 
deadly opposition with a measured distance of ten paces only. ‘. 

Nevertheless, the first fire was without result ; but at the second fire, Ku- 
gelblitz was struck in the breast ; yet he still held his weapon undischarged. 
He pressed his left hand on the wound as he pulled the trigger with his 
right. The pistol missed fire. Another cap was placed upon the nipple, 
but it also failed. The second of Demboffsky then handed another wea- 
pon to the dying man ; who, with quiet resolution, still closing his wound 
with his fingers, drew for the third timeupon his opponent, and with such 
effect, that, uttering a wild cry, and the words “ Je suis mort !” “ Iam 
dead !’’ the Russian leapt up into the air, and then rolled upon the ground 
acorpse. Kugelblitz exhausted by the efforts he had made to die like a 
gentleman, sank into the arms of his second, Manillo, and was carried 
arpenis to Carlsruhe. He died at noon on the second day after the 

uel. 

Thereupon the discerning and indignant public, a little biassed—as it 
too often has been in Germany—against the Jews in general, gutted the 
house of Herr von Thalermacher. 

The State also fell in with the common notion ; and, under the plea ef 
sheltering an injured man, lodged him in prison for eleven days. Seals 
were placed upon his papers and apartments. The State then set about 
ascertaining privately in how far the victim of mob law had been guilty of 
the mischief which by general acclamation was imputed to him. 

After a hunt through the banker’s desk, and an inspection of his draw- 
ers, the decision of the court tribunal of Rastadt was delivered. It was 
ordered that the Herr von Thalermacher be forthwith liberated from the 
fortress of Rastadt, free and untainted. Further: that the seals be re- 
moved from his appartments and papers, seeing that nothing among them 
had been found which could cast the faintest shadow upon his reputation. 

We had all been yelling at the wrong man. Kugelblitz was after all 
the author of the tragedy. 


Kuipervial Parliament. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
House of Commons, Friday, July 8. 


Lord PALMERSTON.—Seeing my hon. friend the member for Aylesbury 
in his place. I wish to make an appeal to him on the subject of the notice 
which stands on the votes of this day for Monday next, and to request him 
on the part of the Government, to consider whether it would not be alto- 
gether more advisable that he should follow the example which has been 
set by those persons in the other house of Parliament who had a similar 
notice on the minutes and to postpone, without naming any particular 
day at present, his notice of motion. (Cries of “Hear, hear.”) It is ob- 
vious that the discussion to which that motion must inevitably lead must, 
in the present state of public affairs, be attended with inconvenience to 
the public service,--not that Her Majesty’s Government, or any members 
of the Government, will be led to swerve from their duty by abandoning 
that prudent reserve which it is their obligation to follow, but that it might 
be expected, and would be most likely to happen, that in the course of 
that discussion things might be said by other persons which might create 
unnecessary irritation, and thereby tend to thwart the efforts which might 

made towards bringing about a peaceful termination of the matter. 
(Hear, hear.) It cannot, I apprehend, be necessary for any purpose my 
hon. friend has in view. If I understand the objects of his notice, its 
objects must be three,—first, to obtain information, if information can be 
given ; next, to assure the Government of support, in the event, unfortu- 
nately, of support being required ; thirdly to hold the Government to their 
duty, if,-in the opinion of my hon. friend, they are likely to swerve from 
the performance of it. With respect to information, none could be given 
consistently with the duty of the Government beyond that which is already 
in the possession of the whole world. Nothing, therefore, could be gained 
on that point. With respect to support for the Government, I can only 
assure my hon. friend that Her Majesty’s Government require no assur- 
ance that, ifin any unfortunate event they had to look to this House and 
to the country for support in a just cause, that support would be cheerfully 
afforded. ( ries of “ Hear, hear.”) We need no other assurance than 
that we are sitting in a British Parliament. (Renewed cries of “ Hear, 
hear !”) With respect to the last topic, or any idea that Her Malesty’s 
Government may require any stimulus to the performance of their duty, 1 
think it sufficient to observe that when two good countries like England 
and France are united in a common course of policy, are aiming at acom- 
mon object, are guided by common interests, and inspired by the most 
cg and upreserved confidence in each other (loud cries of “ Hear, 
ear !’’), it cannot, I am sure, enter the mind of any man to suppose that 
any temporary forbearance which two such Governments, which two such 
countries may have shown, could have arisen from a want of determi- 
nation, or that the most conciliatory course they could persue could be a 
symptom of timidity or of weakness. (Renewed cries of “ Hear, hear?) 
I trust that without any exhortation from my hon. friend or from any 
other quarter, the interest and the honour of England and of France are 
in safe keeping ; and that honour and those interests are inseparably bound 
up with the great and important interests of the world. I trust that my 
hon. friend, yielding to the appeal now made to him, will pursue the 
course which has been pursued in the other house of Parliament, confident 
that, when the moment has arrived at which Her Majesty’s Government 
think information can be given, that information will be given to the ful- 
best extent which those circumstances and those interests may need. 
Mr.JLAYARD said he laboured under great difficulty and responsibility 
in dealing with this appeal. It was his conviction that the discussion of 
his motion, so far from being dangerous, would be of the utmost assistance 








towards bringing this momentous question toa happy issue. A manifesto 


discussion would be attended with prejudice to the public service. 

Mr. DISRAELI reminded the House that the discussion had been fixed 
a week ago for that day at the express desire of a member of the Govern- 
ment, and the putting it off might, he said, have a very dangerous effect, 
since it followed that, in the interval of a week, some serious circumstan- 
ces had occurred which had changed the opinion of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and rendered our position much less advantageous than it was. If 
circumstances of such gravity had arisen, a declaration to that effect 
would suffice ; otherwise Mr. Layard would, in his opinion, incur a grave 
responsibility if he postponed his motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought that nobody could justly find fault with Mr. Lay- 
ard if he complied with the suggestion ; but, on the contrary, that he would 
exercise a wise discretion if he did not bring forward this discussion now. 
If he thought that we had a Government desirous of plunging the country 
into a war, the discussion might be justifiable, as a check upon the Gov- 
ernment ; but, having the utmost confidence in the sincere wish of the 
First Minister of the Crown to maintain peace, consistently with the na- 
tional character, he thought the discussion of this subject in a popular as- 
sembly might have the effect ofinjuring the cause he had at heart.—Sir G. 
Grey dissented from the inference drawn by Mr. Disraeli from the conduct 
of the Government, namely, that we must be in a more disadvantageous 
position now than a week ago; he drew a totally different inference— 
that prospects were better, and a discussion of the question now might 
mar them. 

After some observations from Mr. Hume and Lord D. Stuart, Mr. Layard 
withdrew his notice. 


THE RUSSIAN MANIFESTOES. 


Within the last few days three remarkable and important documents 
have been published in the name, and by the authority, of the Russian 
Government. The first emanates from the Czar himself; the second is a 
proclamation from Prince Gortschakoff, the General in command of the 
Russian forces which have occupied the Turkish provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia ; and the third is a diplomatic circular from Count Nessel- 
rode, addressed to Russian representatives at foreign Courts, for communi- 
cution to the several Governments to which they are accredited. 

A similar spirit pervades the whole of these manifestoes. It is difficult 
to say which of them is the most offensive to Europe, or the most insult- 
ing to Turkey. Each bespeaks a foregone conclusion ; each considers the 
peace of the world as depending solely upon the pleasure of the Emperor 
of Russia—a fact which is unfortunately too true ; and each betrays a 
spirit of rapacious domination to which the other states of Europe can- 
not submit either with self-respect or with safety. 

The manifesto of the Czar claims the first attention. The fanaticism 
which has latterly developed itself so strongly in the Imperial mind is ap- 
parent in every line of it. Nothing less than a holy war or new crusade 
seems to be intended by the ogee who is head of the Greek Church 
as well as Autocrat of all the Russias. Although the Christians of all 
sects and denominations in Turkey enjoy the fullest toleration ; although 
they make no complaints ; and although the Sultan, by a firman which 
does him infinite honour, has confirmed and extended all the pre-existing 
rights and immunities of his Christian subjects, the gd declares him- 
self bound to be their defender and their protector. He states that the 
“defence of his faith has always been the sacred duty of his blessed ances- 
tors ;”’ and that, “from the day it pleased the Almighty to place him on 
the throne of his fathers, the maintenance of the holy obligation with 
which it is inseparably connected has been the object of his constant care 
and attention.” He accuses the Porte of numerous acts of wilful in- 
fringement of Christian liberty, “ that threaten finally the entire over- 
throw of the ancient system so precious to orthodoxy ;” and, at the same 
time, charges the Sultan with having “ faithlessly broken his word.” The 
Emperor, however, does not specify in what these acts and this alleged 
breach of faith consisted. Disclaiming all intention of conquest, he offers 
to withdraw his armies upon certain conditions, which he knows the Sul- 
tan cannot accept with any regard to his own honour, or the independence 
of his dominions, and threatens “ that if obstinacy and blindness will it 
otherwise, he will call God to his aid, leave it to Him to decide the quar- 
rel, and in full confidence in the right of the Almighty, move forward in 
the defence of the Orthodox faith.” 

Before commenting upon this impudent, if not impious, avowal of an 
intention to coerce and conquer Turkey, we must consider the military and 
diplomatic documents which support and explainit. Prince Gortschakoff, 
as might be expected from a military leader. is as precise, emphatic, un- 
reasonable, and dictatorial, as his master. He states that “ the Emperor, 
in his magnanimity, will avoid an offensive war against Turkey as long 
as his dignity and the interests of his Empire will allow him to do so.” 
The dignity of the other Powers of Europe and the mighty interests of ci- 
vilisation are not at all to be considered. It isa personal question from 
first to last. The Muscovite Colossus is to bestride the world as he pleas- 
es, and smaller nations are to creep under his huge legs, and to humbly 
implore that he will be graciously pleased not to trample upon them. 
But it is in the circular of Count Nesselrode, that ths insolence and mala 
fides of the Czar and his agents are most flagrantly displayed. The cir- 
cular contains a summary of the whole dispute between the Emperor and 
the Sultan ; coloured, of course, with the Russian coloar, and with the re- 
fractions and distortions which we owe. not to the facts, but to the me- 
dium through which they are presented. Count Nesselrode attempts to 
conceal that the occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia was meditated, if 
not arranged, long before Prince Menschikoff set out for Constantinople ; 
and would fain make the world believe that Great Britain and France 
are mainly if not entirely to blame for this act of hostility. ‘ In present- 
ing an ultimatum to the Porte,” says the Russian diplomatist, “we par- 
ticularly informed the great Cabinets of our intentions. We more espe- 
cially notified to France and Great Britain, not to complicate by their at- 
titude the difficulties of the situation, and not too soon to take measures 
which on the one hand would have the effect of encouraging the op- 
position of the Porte, and which on the other would implicate still more 
deeply the honour and dignity of the Emperor.” Such a notification, 
though Count Nesselrode does not seem to be aware of it, was an insult 
to the British and French Governments ; and his confession of it shows 
as plainly as human language and acts can do, the position which the Em- 
peror is desirous to assume ; and the small account he makes of the rights 
and the interests, to say nothing of the “ dignity” of powers, that are 
quite as much entitled to stand upon their dignity as he is. But the worst 
is yet tocome. “ The two maritime powers,” says M. Nesselrode, * have 
not thought fit to defer to the considerations which we recommended to 
their serious attention. Taking the initiative before us, they judged it in- 
dispensable to anticipate immediately, by an effective measure, those 
which we had announced to them as simply eventual. They at once sent 
their fleets to the Constantinople waters ; and occupied the waters and 
ports of the Ottoman domination, within reach of the Dardanelles.” 

M. de Nesselrode cannot forget, though he deems it politic to conceal, 
that Turkey has a perfect right to invite the fleets of her allies into the 
Turkish seas ; that her allies have a perfect right to accept the invitation ; 
and that Russia has no right, moral or legal, to send her armies into the 
province of her neighbour—unless indeed, the right of the “strong arm” 
be held to include all others—in which case the world would speedily re- 
lapse into barbarism. It is in vain that Russia attempts to justify her 
own preconcerted act of offensive hostility, by the strictly legal and de- 
fensive act of England and France ; and itis in vain for her to expect that 
the public opinion of Europe is so blind and foolish as to entertain the 
belief that if the British and French fleets had not approached the Dar- 
danelles, the armies of the Emperor would not have crossed the Pruth or 
menaced the Danube. Common sense is not extinct in the West; and the 
statesmen of London and Paris are not afflicted with so deplorable a 
fatuity as to be deceived by such assertions. The whole of these state 
papers lack even the merit of good special pleading. Never in modern 
times has so bad a cause been so badly defended. M. de Nesselrode is 
fairly entitled to the pre eminence of being the worst logician of the 
three. Having more to say, he made more blunders--a consequence that 
generally follows when a second or third rate advocate attempts to make 
the worse appear the better reason.—J/l. News, July 16. 
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COLLISION AT SMYRNA: THE U. S. AND AUSTRIA. 


I wrote by the last Austrian post giving an account of an affair at 
Smyrna which has created a great sensation in this part of the world. 
Since the departure of the steamer I have learnt further particulars, and, 
lest my letter should have miscarried, I will again relate the story as suc- 
cinctly as possible :—Martin Kossta, a Hungarian refugee, and one of those 





himself. He was then dragged into a boat, severely handled, and taken 
on board an Austrian brig-of-war (the Hussar), lying in the port, where 
he was heavily ironed. It was observed that about six of his captors re- 
mained on board the Austrian brig ; the rest returned on shore. 

On the following morning the affair became generally known, and the 
American Consul waited on the Consul of Austria, saying that he under- 
stood that a native of Hungary, who had become an American citizen, had 
been taken by force on board an Austrian man-of-war, and he wished to 
see the man, and to ask for explanations. The Austrian Consul denied 
all knowledge of the fact. The American Consul then proceeded to the - 
Austrian man-of-war and requested an interview with the prisoner, which 
was refused ; meantime the vessel was preparing to depart. Just at that 
moment an American corvette, commanded by Captain Stringham, sailed 
into the harbour. The American Consul lost no time in acquainting the 
captain with the affair, when they both proceeded to the Austrian Consul 
and demanded an interview with the prisoner. The captain of the brig 
was present at the time, and he hastened on board, followed shortly after 
by the American captain and Consul. The prisoner was brought on deck 
in irons. He was asked, “ Are you an American?” He answered “No ;I 
am a Hungarian.” “Have you an American port?’ “No; Taman 
Hungarian, and I will die an Hungarian.” ‘The Americans thon left the 
vessel, Seeing, after a while, however, that the Austrians were preparing 
to d , the American captain sent word to say that, “as they had on 

a prisoner, carried off by force from a foreign independent 
who had sworn allegiance to the Government of the United States, he 
should feel it his duty to insist upon the brig remaining under his guns 
until he received instructions from Constantinople, and that if any at- 
tempt was made to depart he would at once fire into the brig. 

hile all this was passing between Austria and America in the harbour 
an immense excitement was created on shore. All the European mer- 
chants went in a body to Ali Pasha, the governor, and implored him to 
assert his rights and resent the violation of the Ottoman territory. The 
Pasha in a great fright promised to write to Constantinople for instrue- 
tions, The merchants then repaired to the Casino, which is the great 
reading-room, ball-room, and club, and they there passed the resolution 
of erasing the name of every Austrian from the list of members. But the 
eventful day was doomed to end in a still more tragic scene. Towards 
evening, in the midst of this state of public excitement, three Austrian 
officers had the hardihood to go on shore and sit smoking in a café. They 
had not been long there before they were surrounded and set upon by 
about 15 armed refugees, chiefly. I believe, Italians. The struggle was 
short; one fell wounded by a pistol shot, the other was stabbed, and 
jumped into the water, where he sank, and a third effected his escape in 
the confusion. On the following morning the body of the unfortunate and 
inoffensive young officer, Baron Adeberg, a young man of 18, was found, 
and on the same day buried. This affair has given rise to great excite- 
ment here, and to much diplomatic wrangling. The Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, the Baron de Bruck, has demanded ample satisfaction of the Turkish 
authorities for the murder of the Austrian officer. Ali Pasha, the Go- 
vernor of Smyrna, is replaced by another Pasha, late Governor of Rhodes. 
Several refugees have been seized, the guilty ones having, we beli 
effected their escape. Meantime, Mr. Brown, the American 
d’ Affaires here, addressed a note to M. de Bruck demanding the release of 
Kossta. The Ambassador replied, in a note betraying some temper, that 
he could not take such a claim for a moment into consideration, since M. 
Kossta was a Hungarian, and consequently an Austrian subject, and that 
the Emperor of Austria had full power over his subjects in the Ottoman 
territory. Mr. Brown, in return, reiterated his demand, sending a 
of the oath which Kossta swore to in New York, in which he swore 
ance to the Government of the United States, and discarded all other 
allegiance whatever, especially that of the Emperor of Austria, 
his intention to become an American citizen. Thus far the affair bas pro- 
ceeded, the Porte having despatched Chekib Effendi to inquire further in- 
to it.—Constantinople letter, June 30. 





THE VETERAN DUELLIST. 





When the author of the Rejected Addresses uttered the pious prayer, 
“Long may Long Tylney Wellesley Long Pole live,” he could hard 
have anticipated the use to which this distinguished personage would ap- 
ply his longevity. The Earl of Mornington, for that is the space into 
which his classical and almost endless patronymics have shrunk, is now in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, and may therefore not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to have entered upon that period of life when passions, however 
stormy, become caim, and judgment, if such a quality exist at all, fixed and 
steady. Yet this old gentleman has just illustrated our columns by an 
escapade which equals, if it does not surpass, the stormiest period of his 
youth or manhood, and shows that, if the child be father of the man, the 
man is, in his turn, the father of his own old age. It will be remembered 
that, about thirty years ago, this gentleman was deprived of the care of 
his own children by a decree of the Court of Chancery, and the judgment 
of Lord Eldon was of course printed with other judgments in the reports 
of the day, and has been, we venture to say, cited and commented u in 
hundreds of cases from that time to this. It is, indeed, a leading authority 
on the limits which public policy sets to the right of a parent to abuse the 
trust which nature has confided to him for the education and religious and 
moral training of his children, and lays down the point of misconduct at 
which the State feels bound to interfere, and place itself in loco parentés, 
to perform for the children those duties which the parent has neglected or 

rverted. Lord Shaftesbury has, as our readers are aware, introduced 
into and carried through the House of Lords a bill to supply to the poorer 
classes that jurisdiction which the Court of Chancery exere over 
rich, and, in case of a notorious violation of the parental trust, to enable 

a magistrate to place the child in an asylum, where the State may per- 
form for it a duty which its parents have omitted. Nothing could be more 
natural than to illustrate the subject by reference to the decision of so 
great an authority as Lord Eldon on a matter so important and so relevant, 
Accordingly, we find that Lord Shaftesbury said, “this was no new prin- 
ciple; it had been asserted at various times, and especially in the case of 
Mr. Long Wellesley. Here was the legal language on that occasion heard 
and assented to by Lord Chancellor Eldon :—‘ It cannot be denied that 
the Court has authority to control the legal rights of the father, if the 
welfare of the infant renders its interference necessary. If a father is 
abroad, or proposes to send his children out of the jurisdiction, if their 
continuance under his care and custody is likely to prevent their being 
brought up in a manner suited to their expectations in life, if he is addict- 
ed to habitual drunkenness or blasphemy, if their moral or religious prin- 
ciples are likely to be injured by living within or under his superintend- 
ence—in such circumstances as these the Court has never hesitated to ex- 
ercise its jurisdicton. In the present case the infant plaintiffs are designed 
to fillimportant places in society ; and in the right formation of their 
character is involved the welfare of others besides themselves.’ ”’ 

In giving this clear and temperate exposition of the law, Lord Shaftes- 
bury very probably thought no more of the defendant Wellesley than does 
any barrister of the Smiths and Joneses whose names adorn the cases 
wherewith he seasons his argument ; but the defendant for whose benefit 
these observations were made was determined not to be so passed over, 
and, by way of mending the matter, he addressed a letter to Lord Shaftes- 
bury such as, in these degenerate days, we never thought to bave seen 
again. Lord Shaftesbury, it appears, has “ dived into a chancery suitof 
Lord Mornington’s personal and private affairs for the purpose of re 
a most offensive, a most slanderous, and unjust speech of Lord Eldon, 
without taking any notice of his (Lord Mornington’s) answer and justifica- 
tion,” which did not, however, prevent Lord Eldon from pron an 
“unjust” decree against him, but which ought, it appears, to have had its 
effect on a person so celebrated as Lord Shaftesbury for Christian bene- 
volence. Can anything exceed the absurdity of quarrelling with a man 
for quoting from a well-known law book, to be found on the shelves of 
every chamber in Lincoln’s-inn, so much as suited his purpose, because the 
rest of the case was not inflicted upon the audience in order to conciliate 
the sensibilities of a person who had been exposed to all the mischief 
which such a publication might do without seeking redress for a 
of 27 years? Chancery proceedings have never been celebrated for their 
brevity ; but if every barrister who cites a case is not only to consider 
its relevancy to the point in issue, but is to take care that his quotations 
in no respect wound the susceptibility of plaintiffs or defendants, our legal 
proceedings would indeed be interminable. : 

Yet even this absurdity Lord Mornington has outdone. From the judg- 
ment of Lord Chancellor Eldon he appeals to the free and independent 
electors of the county of Essex, the * vile rabble,” as Major Beresford 





calls them, and, though he was not elected, 1,688 plumpers attested the 
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acume his judges and his own innocence. True, in that county lay 
“his tes ~ his numerous tenantry,’”’ who, besides being open to 
“ legitimate influence,” had possibly not studied the evidence so carefully 
or law so diligently, as Lord Chancellor Eldon. But what of that? 
Who could miseducate his children, and then receive 1,688 plumpers? The 
thing is impossible. One thing, however, Lord Mornington seems to have for- 
which we well remember. The Lord Chancellor heard counsel 
he decided. Mr. Wellesley, in addressing the court of appeal from 
the bustings, stated that if any one alluded to these family matters, he 
would do what became him—that is, we presume, would summon him to 
mortal combat. The effect of this menace was, that nobody did allude 
to these matters, and therefore that the electors reversed the decree of the 
Lord Chancellor, without the advantage of argument or discussion. And 
now, 27 years older, but not one hour wiser, Lord Mornington invites the 
nobleman whom he had just complimented on his Christian benevolence 
either to explain or retract his offensive remarks,—the extract from the 
— we have given above,—or to grant him that satisfaction to 
ich he considers himself entitled and the proffer of which did 
gach notable service when the verdict of the Essex electors repealed 
the “infamous judgment” of Lord Chancellor Eldon. The valour of such 
a was on ual to its wisdom, since no one can believe that Lord 
Morn n really thought that Lord Shaftesbury would falsify the ante- 
eedents of an illustrious life by the gratuitous folly and wickedness of a 
duel with such a man and on such a quarrel. As this is not the only oc- 
easion on which this nobleman’s family relations have been brought rather 
inently before the public, we hope that the present outbreak is not 
the commencement of an attack upon all magistrates, parish officers, and 
others whose functions may have brought them in contact with the sacred 
name of Mornington, that prosecutions for libel are not about to be com- 
menced against all printers and vendors of the great Wellesley case, and 
that the ful pundits of the Court of Chancery may be allowed still to 
cite it when needful without the dread of Chalk-farm, hair triggers, army 
surgeons, gun-shot wounds, or the Central Criminal Court, 
We annex Lord Sha’ *s repl he irate Earl. 
ae _ July 1, 1853. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
your Lordship dated the 9th of this month. , } 
In my speech in the House of Lords I simply quoted a judgment of 
Lord Eldon’s—a law case, published in a law book. This I had a right 
to do, whether in Parliament or out of it; and every one has the same 


t. 
our Lordship is good enough to send me what is technically called “a 
” Trefer you for a reply to this and any future communication 
either to the police magistrate in Bow-street or to my solicitors, Messrs. 
Nicoll, Smyth, and Burnett, 18, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn.—Y our obedi- 
ent servant, SHAPTESBURY. 
The Earl of Mornington. 


EXTRAORDINARY ABDUCTION CASE. 


At the Limerick assizes on Monday, the 13th inst., Jeremiah Hodges 
Mulcahy, a man about 45 years of age, and of rather unprepossessing appear- 
ance, was placed at the traverser’s bar, and indicted for having, on the 
15th of April last, contrary to the wishes of her guardian, in this case, al- 
lared and carried away Christiana Jackson. a young lady under 17 years 
of age, who was possessed of a fortune of £2500. There were 28 counts 
in the indictment. 

It appeared that the traverser, who is a widower, and has a son about 
16 years of age, was drawing master at the school of Miss Pontet, who 
kept a seminary for young ladies in Mallow-street, Limerick, up to the 
month of March last, when she gave up business ; and that whilst attend- 
ing that establishment that he became acquainted with Miss Jackson, who 
was a boarder at Miss Pontet’s, and youngest child of the late Mr. Francis 
Jackson, of the King’s County, who died in the year 1847, and under 
whose will she was entitled to a fortune of £2500. Mr. Jackson had ten 
children, five sons and five daughters, and by his will he appointed his 
eldest son, Mr. George Jackson, hisexecutor, and guardian to his children ; 
and acting in the latter capacity, Mr. Jackson placed his sister at Miss 
Pontet’s seminary as an internal pupil, and further, placed her under the 
pee yd guardianship of Mr. John Jones, his own brother-in-law, who 

ed near the = of Limerick, and whose occupation brought him into 
Limerick daily. Miss Pontet having given up her school towards the end 
of the month of March last, Miss Jackson, on the 25th of that month, went 
to reside at Mr. Jones’s house, and it was intended that she should remain 
there until arrangements were made to send her to a finishing school in 
, Where she was to reside for a couple of years. During this time 
itappeared that Miss Jackson was in the habit of coming into Limerick 
almost daily with Mr. Jones in his carriage, for the ostensible purpose of 
getting new clothes made to take with her to England, where it was in- 
she should go on the 18th of April; however, on the 15th, having 
come into town with that avowed object, about three o’clock in the day, 
she appointed to meet Mr. Jones at his office at four o'clock to return 
home with him, but instead of doing so, she went to the traverser’s resi- 
dence by appointment, and left with him for Dublin by the half-past 
four o’clock train, and subsequently proceeded via Glasgow to Gretna 
Green, where they were married on the 20th by a couple-beggar. The 
traverser and Miss Jackson, on their arrival in Dublin went to private 
lodgings in Great Brunswick-street on the 15th of April, and remained 
there until the 19th, but did not pass as man and wife, having occupied 
separate apartments; and on their return from Glasgow on the 21st, they 
went to the same house, and remained there a few days before their re- 
turn to Limerick. They arrived in Limerick about the Ist of May, and on 
their arrival, or very shortly after, the traverser wrote to Mr. George Jack- 
son, and told him he was married to his sister, and required that he should 
at once, as the executor of his father’s will, pay him over a sum of £500 
stating that if he did so he would consent that the balance of his wife’s 
fortune (£2000) should be settled upon her. Mr, Jackson, however, would 
not consent to give any money to the traverser, and commenced proceed- 
against him. 
essrs. Jackson and Jones having deposed to the facts detailed in the 
—— statement, 
Mulcahy, a very pretty young woman, was called as a witness. 
She proved the facts having immediate reference to her in the above state- 
ment, and deposed that she was but 16 years of age last Christmas Day, 
and was induced to go away with the traverser in consequence of the 
careless manner in which she was treated by her guardian and by Mr. 
Jones, who acted for him. She said that she went with the traverser 
entirely of her own free will and consent ; and so far from his inducing her 
to elope with him, she was the person who first suggested it, and proposed 
matrimony, when she found she was about to be sent to England for two 
or three years against her wish. 

The case for the prosecution having closed, 

Sir Colman O’Loghlen suggested some points against the indictment 
sustained, which were over-ruled by the court, and proceeded to ad- 
the jury on the part of the traverser. He contended that there was 

no fraud committed y him within the meaning of the statute, and that, 
therefore, he was entitled to an acquittal. 

His lordship having summed up, the jury were locked up, but not being 
able to agree upon a verdict, they were ultimately discharged. 


oe 


THE EARL OF ELLESMERE AT THE BOSTON SCHOOL 
FESTIVAL, 


For the first time since his arrival in this country, Lord Ellesmere has 
been before the American public. Having been invited to attend the 
School Festival at Boston, on Tueslay last, he made a brief off-hand ad- 
dress. His attendance on this occasion and his spoken words attest his 
amiable and philanthropic disposition. The Daily Advertiser of Boston 
thus reports what occurred. 

On the 26th inst., the medal scholars, with the teachers of the schools, 
the members of the school committee and of the city government, with in- 
vited guests, forming in all a large company, collected at Faneuil Hall. 
‘The festival, always interesting, was rendered much more than ordinarily 
#0, by the presence of three distinguished representatives of England, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Gilbert Grosvenor, and Hon. Captain A. Egerton. 
The English gentlemen were escorted into the hall by his Honor Taper 
Seaver, and were provided with seats a the platform. After the de- 
livery of addresses by the Rev. George M. Rendall and his Honor Mayor 
Seaver, in which the latter gentleman welcomed Lord Bllesmere to 
Boston, the distinguished Lord rose to respond, and was greeted with long 

applause. He spoke as follows :— 

“7 the honour, for such as a stranger and sojourner within your 
pve: I esteem it, of rapes | ou, with yo trang of satisfaction but 

of any confidence in my ability to do justice to the occasion or to my 

own feelings. They are in every t feelings of unmingled 
re nan totems unexpected, for I ed 
after a night’s journey from New York this morning, unconscious 

of the pleasure or the duty which awaited me. I have not wasted or mis- 








used the short time which my engagements have permitted me to bestow 
on a visit to this country. i havewccumulated and shall carry away with 
me a store of recollections, but I can truly say that among these memories 
of scenes of natural beauty, or evidences of human progress, none will be 
more grateful to me than that of the scene Iam now witnessing and of 
the occasion at which I now assist. I have, indeed, one regret in the ab- 
sence of certain companions of my journey, from whom for a few hours 
only, I am to-day separated. ; : 

© When, gentlemen, I resolved, at the bidding of my sovereign, to un- 
dertake this journey, I did. what I recommend every American gentleman 
who visits my country to do—I took the precaution to take my wife and 
daughters with me. I had heard that in virtue of the social usages of 
these States, a character which in the pages of a popular periodical of my 
country has drawn tears, though not of grief, from many readers, that of 
an unprotected female was absolutely unknown in America. I felt that 
if I, as was too probable, should be incapacitated by infirmity for prosecu- 
ting my own researches, I could send such female emissaries even to the 
further west, if need were, to observe and to report. I the more regret on 
this special occasion, the absence of one whose time, I may say whose life, 
in her country residence at home, is unceasingly devoted to the task 
of popular education. Lady Ellesmere, like myself, would have been 

leased to see in the attendance here, so many fair and living proofs of 
the interest which her own sex take in that subject. A poet of my coun- 
try has said that Paradise itself was but a poor abode till made perfect by 
the presence of woman. 

The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 

“IT know not how this may have been, but of this I am certain, that 
when and where woman abstains from, or is excluded from, a large share 
in the education of the youth of a community, education will bear bad 
fruit and cease to be worthy of the name. 

I have heard since I came into this room, from the Mayor, that former- 
ly this time-honoured ceremony was more restricted than now, that it 
ended at least in a banquet, at which gentlemen only assisted. I con- 
gratulate you on the change of practice, of which I see the evidence. I 
hear with pleasure also, from the Mayor, that the growing facilities of in- 
tercourse between our two countries are daily attracting more and more 
of your citizens as visitors to my own. Iam, then, probably, addressing 
many who have made that not difficult and I hope pleasant experiment. 
If so, am I wrong in supposing that you have visited with something of a 
filial interest, the haunts of your ancestors near or remote, that in con- 
templating the relics of antiquity there preserved, you have experienced 
something of the respectful interest with which the younger members of a 
noble house may be supposed to contemplate the gray hairs and seemly 
wrinkles of a father of the race. I do not mean legacy bunters or needy 
relatives gathering round to watch the symptoms of decay, courting fa- 
vour and eager to screw down the coffin and open the will, but in the pride 
so own asserted independence, and of affluence, won by their own 
industry. 

“If I may suppose such to be the character of an American visitor to 
England, may I not claim to myself something of a patriarchal pride and 
joy, as from the decks of your gorgeous steamers, or the windows of your 
cars, I obtain but too rapid a glimpse of the evidences of your prosperity, 
and of the flourishing adolescence of the scion of our common stock? It is 
not for me to acknowledge, nor do I in my conscience recognize, the 
symptoms of cureless canker or irremediable decay in my own dear coun- 
try. We have our evils to remedy, our errors to repair, and our difficul- 
ties to struggle with, many of them unknown to yeu. I have seen great 
changes, and many more, but those I have seen I think on the whole for 
the better. I trust that the time is yet distant when some Layard from 
this or any other country, shall explore the mounds of our houses of Par- 
liament, or seek in the ruins of St. Pauls to identify the crypt where the 
ashes of our greatest seaman repose by those of our greatest soldier. 

* Still, the designs of Providence are inscrutable. I bow my anticipa- 
tion to His will, but as an Englishman looking to this country, I feel and 
I say, come where ané how it will, our chastening, “ non omnis moriar.”’ 
The history, the language, the intellectuel feats of my country shall 
survive beyond the Atlantic. As I look round this room, I am reminded 
of some lines which one of our minor poets has put into the mouth of a 
young husband addressing his bride yet in the bloom of her charms, when, 
not shrinking from the future, he tells her— 

And when with envy time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
Yow’! in pod girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys. 

“ Yes, gentleman, I’ll go wooing in my boys, and the bride will be fame 
and empire, and the dower will be the waste reclaimed from savage beasts 
or man more savage, and the issue will be freedom and civilization—free- 
dom tempered by a willing submission to legally constituted authority, 
and civilization founded on the great text book of true civilization the 
revealed word of God to man.” 

Lord Ellesmere was frequently interrupted by applause. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, the band played “ God save the Queen.” 

—_— 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. 


He had been distinguished as an intelligent supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel,—a course which naturally secured for him the mistrust 
of the Protectionist party at that time. He was selected as Governor for 
the finantcally-disturbed colony of British Guiana by Lord Grey ; and we 
doubted, notwithstanding his personal intelligence, his knowledge of Colo- 
nial affairs, and his connection by property with the West Indies in par- 
ticular, whether he would retain sufficient independence of the Colonial 
Office fully to sustain his own credit or to conduct aifairs as his own judg- 
ment woulddictate. The sequel dispelled all such apprehensions. Mr. 
Barkly found British Guiana engaged in financial disputes, not altogether 
dissimilar from those which now agitate Jamaica: amongst other ques- 
tions, as in Jamaica, there was one of the retrenchment of the public ex- 
penditure, with much conflict of party feeling and of personal interests. 
By his tact in moderating dissension, while he applied himself frankly to 
public interests, Mr. Barkly succeeded in imparting unity to the efforts at 
improvement, and the great practical objects were attained. In the course 
of economical revision, it became a question whether the salary of the 
Governor should not be subjected to retrenchment. If that question had 
been referred to the Colonial Office, the Minister, according to Lord Grey’s 
practice, and in the particular case according to justice, would have de- 
clined to break faith with a gentleman who had gone out on the under- 
standing of a certain amount of remuneration: but Mr. Henry Barkly 
cut the “ gordian knot” in a manner more delicate and far more friendly 
than that of the Emperor Nicholas, He begged that the Legislature 
would not hesitate, nor refer the question to England, but deal with his 
salary according to their own sense of what was right under the circum- 
stances. This wise forbearance was of excellent effect as an example for 
bringing other questions of a similar kind to a prompt conclusion ; but it 
incited the generosity of the colonists so far that they refused to retrench 
the Governor’s salary during Mr. Barkly’s continuance of office. They 
did more: when he was coming to England on leave of absence, they pre- 
sented him with a handsome piece of plate, and with an address signed by 
a great number of the leading colonists, amongst whom we perceive some 
of the principal and most independent reformers,—-thanking him for what 
he had done to uphold the public credit and to unite society in the per- 
formance of its duties. Such was the deliberate judgment of a colony 
which had sorely suffered from the impoverishment of English policy. 

In this short and simple history, we think, there is the full reason for se- 
lecting Mr. Henry Barkly to be Governor of Jamaica ; a colony which 
has been also impoverished by English policy, which has been torn by dis- 
sensions, and which, above all things, needs a Governor who can at once 
gently conciliate divided interests and firmly control the administration 
of aiiien -tineeielor. 


* * * * 


—— 


CHANGES IN THE ComposITION or THE House or Commons.—Several al- 
terations in the composition of the House of Commons have taken place 
since the account recently given in The Times, (republished in the 
Albion). Captain Vernon has been returned for Chatham by a majority 
of 13 over Admiral Stirling. The vacancy was caused by the ejection of 
Sir F. Smith by the committee on the ground of bribery and treating. 
Mr. O’Brien and Sir J. F. Fitzgerald were unseated for the county of 
Clare by the committee, but have since been returned again. Mr. J. T. 
Aspinall has been returned for Clitheroe, in the room of Mr. Wilson, un- 
seated for bribery and yy A seat for West Cornwall is vacant in 
consequence of the death of Mr. E, W. W. Pendarves. The new election 
is to take place at Truro on Monday. Mr. Bembray is now the member 
for the eity of Durham, instead of Lord Adolphus Vane, whom the com- 
mittee unseated on the ground of bribery and treating. The seat for 
North Derbyshire is now vacant in consequence of the acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds by Mr. Evans. The new election is to take place at 
Bakewell to-morrow. The Earl of Dalkeith has been elected for Edin- 

County, in the room of Sir John Hope, Bart., deceased. Mr. Bag- 


seated for bribery and treating. The Hon. H. T. Liddell and Mr. Horsfall 


now sit for Liverpool, in the room of Mr. F. Mackenzie and Mr. Turner, 
ejected for bribery and treating. Mr. Whalley was unseated for Peter- 
borough on similar grounds, but he has been returned again. A similar 
circumstance occurred at Rye, in regard to Mr. Mackinnon. Mr. Hors- 
man has been elected without opposition for Stroud, in the room of Lord 
Moreton (now Earl Ducie.) Mr. J. Sadlier has been returned for Sligo 
city, in opposition to Mr. Somers. Mr. Townley was removed from 
the seat for bribery and treating. Mr. Daniel O’Connell is now member 
for Tralee, in the room of Mr. Maurice O’Connell, deceased. Mr. Roundell 
Palmer is member for Plymouth, in the room of Mr. Mare, ejected for 
bribery.— Times, July 15. 

Expioration OF Arrica.—-According to communications just received 
from Dr. Vogel, dated from the middle of last month, that traveller 
was, at length, ready to leave Tripoli for Lake Tsad. He had stayed 
much longer at Tripoli than was originially intended, whena quick traject 
across the Sahara was considered an important object, in order to arrive 
at Lake Tsad before the two travellers before him might have left that re- 
gion for the far south. But since Dr. Overweg’s death and consequent 
change of Dr. Barth’s plan, there was no need of any particular hurry. 
Accordingly, it appeared more adviseable that Dr. Vogel should not leave 
Tripoli until he was fully prepared for the journey, both as respecting 
his outfit and engaging of servants and animals, as well as preparatory ex- 
ercise and schooling of himself and his companions the Sappers and Mi- 
ners. He appears to have instructed the latter sufficiently to make ob- 
servations of any kind, which, under cases of emergency hereafter, cannot 
fail to be of great practical use and importance. The delay was chiefly 
caused by having to order and to wait for several necessaries, which could 
not be had at Tripoli, or only of the worst quality. He has provided him- 
self in every respect for a journey to the Indian Ocean, his retinue con- 
sisting, besides himself and his two companions,. of two black servants, 
twelve camel-drivers,—in all twenty persons and thirty camels. In one 
of his last letters to Baron Humboldt, dated August 1851, Dr. Barth says, 
“T have again and again broached the subject of our journey to the Indian 
Ocean to the Sultan of Bornu, our kind friend, but he says that our num- 
ber was not sufficient, and that we should have at least ten trustworthy 

rsons to accompany us.” If, as isour sincere hope, Dr. Vogel and Dr. 

rath’s forces meet and unite, there would appear, then, all reasonable 
hope of accomplishing this great object. All scentific observations made 
by Dr. Vogel at Tripoli have been transmitted to the Foreign-office.-- 
Literary Gazette., 


Decmat Corwace.—The committee of the House of Commons have con- 
cluded the exainination of witnesses, and it is believed the result will be 
a unanimous report in favour of the adoption of a decimal system, mak- 
ing the pound sterling the integer, and dividing it into 1,000 mils or 
farthings. Dr. Bowring, on whose motion in Parliament the first step 
was taken, in 1848, by the coinage of the florin, or 1-10th of a pound ster- 
ling, was the last witness examined, and he gave the most satisfactory 
evidence as to the accuracy, rapidity, and ease with which all calcula- 
tions are made and all accounts kept throughout the vast Chinese empire, 
with its 400,000,000 of dependent subjects. He produced to the committee 
the abacus, or instrument by which the art of reckoning is taught in all 
the elementary schools of China, and stated, that after a single month’s 
instruction a Chinese youth is far more competent to apply the rules of 
arithmetic to all the business of life than is a learner in any of our com- 
mon schools after the lessons of years. It was suggested that the general 
employment of the abacus (called swan wan by the Chinese) in the edu- 
cation of the young would greatly promote and popularize the introduc- 
tion of a decimal system of currency and accounts. 











Serious Minrrary Casvatry.—-The heat was so great in Belgium on the 
7th, that the 3rd Regiment of Foot Chasseurs in coming from the —_ of 
Beverloo to Hasselt, a distance of only five leagues, arrived at its destina- 
tion with less than one half its complement of men, and had in addition 
eight men killed from fatigue. “The regiment set out at eight in the 
morning, and proceeded one-half the way without much inconvenience ; 
but after passing Zolder the heat became so completely overpowering, 
that at every step the men were obliged to quit the ranks and remain by 
the way side. The colonel, seeing the state of his men, ordered the rate 
of marching to be lessened, and on arriving at Hasselt at about four in 
the afternoon, sent out assistance to those who had dropped behind. In 
addition to the eight men who had expired, a considerable number became 
so ill as to render it necessary to carry them on litters to the hospital. 
Not less than 400 men were obliged on the occasion to leave the ranks, 





ExtTRaoRDINARY MonoMAntA.—A landed proprietor in the Gironde, M. 
de C , died, says the Memorial Bordelais, about two months since, 
bequeathing to his heirs a fortune amounting to two millions of francs. 
The old gentleman was a great friend to the poor of his neighbourhood, 
and also acquired a high reputation for his theoretical labours on the sub- 
ject of agriculture and drainage of land. Towards the latter part of his 
life. in consequence of a brain fever, he laboured under a singular kind of 
monomania. If he happened to see a knife, a dagger, or an old National 
Guard sabre he spared nothing to possess it, and would even do so by un- 
lawful means, taking advantage of any favourable opportunity to carry 
it off unseen by its owner. In the space of six months he had cleared the 
half of the houses of his commune of all their cutlery, the owners winking 
at his petty larceny, as they were amply remunerated for their loss by his 
family. At his death there were found in one cabinet, the key of which 
he always carried in his pocket, wo thousand knives, swords, and sabres, 
ranged in order on stands, and each having a ticket attached with the 
name of the person to whom it had belonged, and the date when the old 
gentleman had become possessed of it. 








NaPLes AND THE Murats.--The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa, quotes 
letters from Naples, stating that the King of the Two Sicilies continues to 
display much goodwill towards France, and has despatched conciliatory 
offers to Paris respecting the indemnity claimed by Prince Lucian Murat, 
for the capital and interest representing the furniture and jewels belong- 
ing to King Joachim Murat, which the Bourbon family found after his 
flight, and never returned. The amount of these claims is stated at twelve 
millions. The King of Naples, it is stated, offers to reimburse the origi- 
nal sum without the thirty-five years’ interest, but as yet no answer to 
this offer has been received at Naples. 





Mr. Hosss Acatn.—The Society of Arts offered a premium of £10 for 
the invention of a secure lock—the result of the famous lock-picking 
crusade of Mr. Hobbs in 1851. A man named Saxley, of Sheerness, re- 
cently sent in one, and to him the prize was awarded by a committee ; Mr. 
Chubb in the chair. But here the indefatigable Hobbs again appears ; 
discovers that the new lock is constructed on an old principle; and ac- 
tually picks it on the spot in three minutes. 

—_—>—__—_ 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


That a widow should marry her deceased husband’s best friend, is neither 
an unreasonable or a rare occurrence. It is seldom however that one finds 
a public and official record of an arrangement of this sort, such as lies 
before us in the lady’s corner of a late number of the London Times. 
There, we read, that Henry Thomas Blank Esq,, of such a place, was mar- 
ried, on such day, to Hannah, widow of his late beloved friend, William 
So-and-so-Esq. The world is overcoming its fastidiousness on many points, 
——The celebrated yacht 4merica is advertised for sale in England.— 
A new serial by Thackeray is announced for publication. e trust he 
will complete it, before a single number be issued. Money may be made 
more advantageously out of the serial method of composition ; but it is 
apt to deteriorate the writer’s mind, or at least injure his writings. Many 
instances might be adduced——The Sylvie, now called the May Flower, 
a New York sloop-rigged yacht, has arrived hence at Havre, to refit before 
proceeding to Cowes——A new tale on “ Spirit Rapping” is said to be 
preparing by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton; and on dit that Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe has been engaged to write a Teetotal story——Lord Edward 
Thynne, brother of the Marquis of Bath, has just married the only daughter 
of the late Charles Arthur Gore Esq., of the lst Life Guards.—Thackeray is 
said to have changed his mind in relation to the subject of his new set of 
Lectures, intended for delivery in the U.S. In place of the four Georges, 
they are to be en “ Men of the World,” as Walpole, Chesterfield, &.—— 
Advices from Pesth state that the Countess Teleki de Szek, having been 
accused of high treason and tried by court-martial, has been condemned 
to ten years’ confinement in a fortress. Clara Lovey, a governess, has 
been condemned to five years’ confinement.—It is stated in several Eng- 
lish country papers that dogs are being massacreed in consequence of the 
alteration in the assessed taxes, which includes all the canine species in 
the impost———The authorities of Madrid have deemed it necessary to 
prohibit the drawing of teeth in the public streets ; first, because it is de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the dentists’ profession. and, secondly, because 
« it stains the streets with blood.” ——Mr. Roebuck is fast recovering from 


his recent indisposition——At St Petersburg, on the morning of the 22nd 











shaw is now the member for Harwich, in the room of Mr. Peacocke, un- 





ult., there were 438 cholera patients under treatment. During the day 
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sixty-seven new cases were declared, with forty-eight cures to twenty-nine 
deaths. —Besides the annual match of the Royal Yacht Club, open to 
vessels of all nations, there is to be a sweepstakes match for schooners, 
similarly open. The course is to be from Cowes round the Eddystone 
Light-house, and back to Cowes.——Daniel O’Connell, a son of the “ Li- 
berator,” has been retrrned M.P. for Tralee, in place of his deceased 
brother——The Duke d’Aumale has purchased the Zucco estate, situate 
some forty miles from Bagaria in Sicily ——The Mormons have reappeared 
in Bombay.—T he Vation states that Kirwan the artist convicted of the 
murder of his wife at Ireland’s Eye, has not been tra rted to Bermuda, 
but is still at Spike Island.——-The next meeting of the British Association 

for the advancement of Science is appointed to commence on Wednesday, 
the 7th of September. The place of meeting is Hull——The revenue of 
the Liverpool docks was £296,000 last year being £13,000 over the amount 
received the previous year.——On the 20th ult., Lord Lurganan led the 

Hon. Emily Anne Browne, fourth daughter of Lord Kilmaine, to the 

altar.—*Treland pacified is at length a fact. At the Meath Assizes, the 

whole proceedings, civil and criminal, did not occupuy a day. Similar 

results are expected at the ensuing assizes for the other connties of 
Ireland.—On the occasion of the death of a foreign ambassador at Paris, 

a commissaire police having come to the house for the purpose of making 

a proces verbal of his death, it was resisted by the suite as infringement 

of the Ambassador’s privilege, to which the answer of the police was, that 
“ Un Ambassadeur, dés qu’il est mort rentre dans la vie privée.””——We 

hear that the Peninsular and Oriental Company have determined to adopt 
the screw-propeller in all their new boats——A Mahomedan tradesman 

has just opened an “Europe shop” in Kashmere. There will be an 
English “ Millinery depot” in Pekin before the century is out. 

—The Aztec Children appear to be making more sensation in London 

than they made here. There is much discussion in the journals, as to their 
origin —The iron ship, Great Britain, so well known here, has been 
fitted in Liverpool with Griffith’s patent screw-propeller, and also with 
masts and yards of greatly increased size——The Tir Cantonal, or Rifle 

Festival of Ticino, commenced at Lugano, on the 24th ult., with great 
solemnity. The weather was beautiful. The number of shots fired on the 
first day was 13,000.——Dr. Arnold Ruge, the well-known refugee, is de- 
livering a course of lectures at Willis’s Rooms, London, on the German 

literature of the last hundred years——There is now at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s-park, a pair of“ well-developed alligators,” the largest 
ten feet in length. They are placed in the open air, and disport them- 
selves freely on the surface, or on the bank of their pond whenever the 
sun shines brightly ——The John-o’-Groat Journal, in course of some re- 
marks on the present high price of wool, says that in 1836 there were only 
400 sheep sent out of the county of Caithness. This year the number will 

exceed 16,000, and the value of sheep and wool together to be exported 

this season will amount to £24,000 sterling——Sir Edward M‘Donnell, 
the chairman of the Great Southern and Western Railway, has been cho- 
sen Lord Mayor of Dublin for the ensuing year. The choice was cordially 
supported by the Conservative as well as the liberal members of the cor- 

poration.——The Steamer, WVorthern Light, on her recent voyage from 
San Juan, when off the island of Cuba, had her mizzen mast struck by 
lightning. This is a very unfrequent occurrence on board of steamships. 
——An infuriated cow rused into the Park on Monday evening, and gave 
rise there to terrible confusion. After baffling the strength and cunning 
of policemen and other conservators of the piece, she was skilfully lassoed 

and thrown down by a Californian boy of fourteeen, a chance looker-on. 
——Father Becks, a Belgian, is elected General of the Jesuits, in room of 
the late Father Roothan.——The salary of the Mayor of the City of To- 

ronto has been raised from £100 to £300 per annum.——Commodore Van- 
derbilt and his party in the Worth Star were not, it seems, entertained by 
the Emperor Nicholas at St. Petersburg, although the arrangement was 
down in the programme published here———Mr. Meagher M. P. for Water- 
ford City, father of Mr. T. F. Meagher, the well-known Irish Exile, arrived 
here on Sunday by the Arctic, Steamer, from Liverpool. He escorted 
hither his son’s wife, whom Fate has long separated from her husbard.— 
Amongst the passengers for Liverpool by the 4rabia, steamer on Wednes- 
day, were Sir Charles and Lady Lyell, and the Hon. H. J. Boulton of To- 
ronto with his family———A Bengalee translation of Robinson Crusoe, 
with numerous wood-cuts, is printing under the care of Mr. Robinson, 
translator to the Bengal Government.——A Danish sloop-of-war has arriv- 
ed at Boston from Iceland.——The President has appointed Walter Fearn, 
Esq., of Mobile, Alabama, as United States Minister to the court of Brus- 

sels.—_—The Mayor of Baltimore has interfered to prevent street-preaching 
and has thereby drawn upon himself much odium. He seems to be firm 
in his purposes.——Punch asks the Table-turners, if they have ever turned 
a square table round ?——-On Sunday, the 3rd iast., the officers and sold- 
iers who served under the Great Frederick, and who reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin, met together at a banquet. The oldest veteran was 
108 years of age, and the youngest 83._—-What a troublesome Mosquito 
Lord Londesborough has! His yacht of that name has just won a hundred 
guinea cup at Lowestoft——The marriage of the Lady Augusta Hare, 

daughter of the Earl and Countess of Listowel, with Capt. Proby, nephew 
of the Earl of Carysfort is announced.——Talleyrand, talking of a man, 
who dealt in nothing but quotations, said, “ That fellow hasa mind of in- 
verted commas.’’-——The Grand Duke of Tuscany is said to be about to 
te ong in favour of his son, who has married a daughter of the King of 

aples. 











FRANCONI'S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
INCREASED AND NOVEL ATTRACTIONS, 





ON MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, JULY 25, AND EVERY AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK, 
Will be given GRAND ARENIC DISPLAYS, ineluding the Pageant of the Floral Car, Spirited 
Race between Two Fleet Ustriches Mounted. Terrific Ascension of Mons. Sylvester 
on a Whirling Orb. 
Together with the usual exhibition of Skill in Equitation and of the Athlete. 


Admission, $1, 50 cents and 25 cents. Doors open at 234 and 744 P. M. Performances to com- 
mence at 3and 8 P. M. 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical 

of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever liv 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. 
‘_———————e — 





icture, the most famous work 
, is now on exhibition at the 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109%4 a 10934. 
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Europe—this is of course the engrossing topic that oc- 
cupies the public mind, on the arrival of each successive mail steamer. 
But the Asia, sailing from Liverpool on the 16th inst., brings no intelli- 
gence of positive import. Neither from published manifestoes, from Par- 
liamentary catechising of ministers, or from leading articles by the shrewd- 
est journalists, does any satisfactory light dawn upon the future. There 
has been no material change in the relative attitude of Bussia on the one 
side, and the three allies, Turkey, France, and Great Britain, on the other. 
We do not know indeed that the Porte has consented to wink at the Rus- 
sian occupation of the Danubian Principalities,.as the two latter powers 
have done, although there is every reason to believe that under their ad- 
vice she will do so. Nor does the position of Austria seem to be defined 
with any more accuracy than heretofore ; Since, if we hear her named on 
all hands as the mediator engaged in settling the question at issue, we 
hear also that she has seized this inauspicious moment for pressing several 
of her own special claims upon Turkey, claims that have been for a lon g 
time in abeyance. At the same time it must be allowed that the political 
situation of Austria is one of extreme difficulty. It may be doubted 
whether the Czar would permit her to remain neutral in the event of an 
appeal to the sword. If she sided against him, her frontiers would soon 
be passed by his invading forces; if she took part with him, the aid of 
England and France would soon kindle such a revolutionary spirit in 
Northern Italy, as would probably terminate the military despotism by 
which it is now held in abject bondage. 

In the meantime, we think we see symptoms that the successive declara- 
tions and threats issued from the Court of St. Petersburg have awakened 
a degree of resentment in the English public mind, that will not be with- 
out its use. The growing strength of Russia and her obvious desi gns are 
no novelty. They have been the theme of invective and prophetic warn. 
ing for many a long year ; but they take hold of one’s attention perforce, 


War or peace in 








when one sees how arrogantly they are now announced. The press is in 
a large measure clamourous for resistance ; and if a statesman occupying 
a commanding position were boldly to declare that a war with Russia to- 
day is well-nigh a needfal preservative against a far more frightful one, 
twenty years hence, such a declaration would not want supporters. And 
it is a fact deserving of remembrance, that civilized nations hitherto have 
had no hesitation whatever in burdening future generations with debt, 
when they chose to go to war for their own immediate interests. The jus- 
_ tice of such a proceeding has been doubted ; bat qualms of conscience 
have generally been suppressed, under the comforting persuasion that 
what is directly good for ourselves must be good indirectly for our succes- 
sors. Is not the situation now somewhat reversed ? Are we not called upon 
| to tax ourselves for the benefit of posterity ? Will the nerve be found, that 
| is requisite for looking this question fairly in the face? Is there magnan- 
imity enough to abide by the issue of a thorough enquiry on this point? 
Or, is England after all really such a nation of shop-keepers, that we can- 
not raise our eyes beyond the counters at which the world is trading? We 
do not, in the cant phrase, pause for a reply. We shall find it in the issue 
of events. 

Ere we proceed to say a word upon the gleams of straggling light 
thrown upon this momentous issue by questions and answers and remarks 
let fall in either House of Parliament, we invite the reader’s attention to 
two points—one an international one, unexpectedly occurring, and which 
may yet have serious results—the other an apparent trifle, and yet per- 
haps not devoid of meaning. The former is the singular collision between 
the authorities, diplomatic and naval, of the United States and of Aus. 
tria at Smyrna, which is detailed in another column. The event will 
unquestionably stir up all possible ill-will between the Porte and the 
Cabinet of Vienna ; whilst it may also involve a dispute between the res- 
pective governments of the principal parties engaged, as to the real value 
of a declaration of intention to become a citizen. That the discussion of 
the point will inflame national pride on this side of the Atlantic, is not 
improbable, even though the ground taken up by the American Captain 
and Consul be pronounced untenable.—The trifle to which we allude is 
the arrival in England of a daughter and a niece of the Emperor Nicholas, 
with the intention of making a lengthened sojourn there. The one is the 
Grand Duchess Maria, eldest daughter of the Czar and widow of the late 
Duke de Leuchtenberg. She is accompanied by her six children. The 
other is a daughter of the Grand Duke Michael, and the wife of Duke 
George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. With the domestic arrangements of 
these ladies there would be no interference, if war were forthwith to be 
proclaimed ; and of that fact the autocrat is perfectly aware. But, it 
seems to us—coupling it with the arrogant and insulting ground, taken 
by him throughout all this controversy—not impossible that this little 
movement may have been persevered in, from political motives. May not 
Nicholas have desired to parade his haughty conviction, that under no 
possible aggravation would England dare to enter the lists with himself ? 
This is a mere suggestion ; but under the government of which we speak 
even private actions are made subservient to its policy. 

And now what say the Peers and Commoners? They must have their, 
word, even though the strong appeal of Lord Palmerston staved off the 
impending general debate, as was mentioned in last week’s summary. 
Upon running over the records, we find that the direct language of Lord 
Palmerston uttered on that occasion carries far more weight than any of 
the7subsequent pickings and nibblings at the matter in hand, which fell, at 
much later date, from other lips. We therefore reprint his emphatic words 
at length, together with a condensed sketch of what ensued. For the rest, 
here is the cream.—On Monday, the 11th inst., Lord Aberdeen, in reply 
to Lords Malmesbury and Derby, expressed his disbelief in the rumoured 
march of Austrian troops into Bosnia; and the Premier proved to be 
right. Some words were also exchanged between Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
John Russell, to the same point, and with similar fate. On the following 
night, Lord Clarendon plucked up a little courage, and though far from 
imitating Lord Palmerston’s bold frankness, declared that he would not 
consent to negotiate on the Emperor of Russia’s ludicrously impudent as- 
sertion that the presence of the allied fleet at Besika Bay, below the Dar- 
danelles, was an equivalent to the Russian march across the Pruth. He 
even went so far as to compliment the French foreign minister for an able 
reply made by him to one of the Czar’s early manifestoes. But our actual 
Foreign Secretary has none of Lord Palmerston’s slap-dash style about 
him.—On the Thursday, Mr. Disraeli made an ineffectual appeal to Lord 
John Russell, entreating him to appoint a time for a grand discussion on 
the Eastern theme ; but his canny Lordship still pleaded the fact that ne- 
gotiations were in hand, whilst he stated (and readers may bear it in 
mind) that the issue could not be known immediately.—Thus it seems 
that very little information has been gleaned on the floor of the two 
Houses, unless it be the general inference that Lord Palmerston will be 
ready, when called upon, to head a war Ministry. If indeed the Coalition 
did not look upon his pugnacious Lordship with considerable suspicion, 
as to his popularity and resources, would they still suffer him to sit at the 
Council Board ? 

On general legislative movements we must be brief. Mr. Hume has 
drawn out from the Chancellor of the Exchequer an avowal that the ex- 
pense of Imperial Custom-House officers in Canada would probably be 
saved hereafter ; an intimation which those most interested will readily 
comprehend.—Lord John—we were on the point of stating his intentions 
for next session, as to the caths for Jewish members ; but we grudge the 
space. The promise is a very vague one, as telegraphically reported. 
We can wait for the fuller detail_—Lord Palmerston—we must not forget 
that he is now Home Secretary—has stated that the Government does not 
intend to prosecute the Roman Catholic priests who caused the sometime 
famous riot gt Six-Mile Bridge.—The Administration progresses swim- 
mingly with the India Bill. 

By accounts from Calcutta to the 3rd of June, we regret to find that our 
affairs in Burmah are in a very unsatisfactory condition. The native 
Commissioners decline our invitation to them to cede their territory. So 
it seems that we shall have to march on Ava at last, as we ought to have 
done at first. To hold military possession of an unceded territory would 
be a costly method of securing our original claim, and indemnifying our- 
selves for the expenses into which we have plunged. 

In purely domestic topics we find nothing to notice ; save that the 
Prince Consort has recovered from an attack of measles. It was this in- 
disposition, that prevented the Royal visit to the Dublin Exhibition, 
which, by the way, is eminently successful, being visited by ten thousand 
persons, daily. 

From Paris this arrival brings a singularly barren budget ; although 
the rumoured conspiracy to assassinate Louis Napoleon, the existence of 
which we took leave to doubt, last week, has proved to be a reality. The 
Imperial couple have not been much in public, since the discovery. 











Another of the daring but foolish Irishmen, who joined in Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s Quixotic attempt at revolutionizing his country, and like him 
had his sentence of death commuted into banishment, has effected his 
escape from Van Dieman’s Land, and arrived here on Monday last, wid 
California, Mr. Patrick O’Donohue, the individual in question, did not— 
so far as we remember—figure very conspicuously in the insurrection, or 
oa the trial ; although his late success in evading the penalty that he had 
incurred may have conferred upon him a temporary name. We find ac- 











cordingly in print a lively narrative of his adventures, occupying not 
fewer than four columns and a half of one of our daily contemporaries, 
written by Mr. O’Donohue himself, and originally published in a San 
Francisco paper. But we do not propose to carry our readers through his 
tale, which comprises, of course, a dozen or so of poetical de- 
tails of many hair’s-breadth chances and lucky dodgings of police, of much 
generous aid extended to him by his sympathising countrymen and coun- 
trywomen settled in the Australian Colonies, and not a little of that 
stereotyped abuse of Great Britain to which the world has long been ac- 
customed, and for which it will not pause in its course. The really note 
worthy paragraphs occur, one at the outset, and the other at the close of 
the story. The one regards himself ; the other the spirited friends whom 
he has left behind. 

On hearing that a prisoner had threaded his way through the difficult 
outlets of a penal Colony, the question naturally suggests itself—had he 
a leave-ticket ? was he on parole? The reader is not left in‘doubt. At 
the very outset, he finds this delicate enquiry thus disposed of, in a man- 
ner which is deemed altogether satisfactory to the public. 


On my return to Launceston from Port Arthur, on the 6th Nov., 1852, I went 
at once to my trusty friend G. D. He had just returned from an un 


adventure at Mount Alexander gold tield, by which h yoo 
ing abandoned a thriving and eortive by which be was » ares , 


to speculate at the di I 
disclosed to him my intentions, and reviewed with him the several ver od of 
compact committed by the Colonial Government in respect to my ticket of 
leave, and the degradation and penury to which I was reduced by the ——— 
system of cruelty enforced = me, even in violation of the penal in 
force in Van Dieman’s Land—contrary to all the recognized usages in relation 
to the worst class of convicted criminals—and in total and reckless disregard of 
every vestige of humanity, honour and good faith. We concluded, therefore, 
that I stood before God and man absolved from the moral and honourable re- 
sponsibility originally implied and understood by the “ parole” entered into by 
myself and the other State prisoners, and without further hesitation my escape 
was fixed upon. But, to prevent my friends and the public from misapprehen- 
sion on that score, Mr. D. suggested that I should write a short epitome of my 
grievances, and leave it for publication in the Colonial newspapers, in order 
that my well-wishers, and all lovers of truth and justice, might be the better 
enabled, in my absence, to vindicate my honour, and the cause with which I was 
identified, from any foul aspersions that might be per oe to be cast upon 
either, by the base minions of Denison’s Government and his ribald press. 


At the risk of being hailed as “ base minions” and a “ ribald press,’? 
and albeit we do not possess Mr. O’Donohue’s fluency of language and 
should not care to be betrayed into an imitation of his copiousness in its 
use, we must make a brief comment upon this most frank avowal. Mr. 
O’Donohue did not think it incumbent upon him to go through the idle 
ceremony of returning his leave-ticket to the authorities from whom he 
received it. Regarding that little document from a truly Hibernian point 
of view, he perceived that it was neither more nor less than a “ compact’ 
made between himself and the Governor, and one possessing the inestima- 
ble and no less Hibernian advantage, that its reciprocity was all on one 
side. It is not surprising therefore that Mr. O’Donohue “ disclosed his 
intentions’’ to his “ trusty friend” in the first instance, and then set about 
the ways and means of justifying them in the eyes of the public. But Mr. 
G. D. appears to have had some misgivings on this point, and “ suggested’? 
the publication of that epitome of grievances, which we regret to say has 
not come to hand. How much more valuable such a statement would 
have been than a mere record of personal events! How much more be- 
coming in a man who had been raised to the dignity of a State-conspira- 
tor! How much more befitting a passport for a man who, by his own 
confession, has just violated his pledge! Even the warmest sympathisers 
cannot be expected to attach much weight to a prisoner’s vague reproaches 
against those who have him in keeping. The antipathy is the most na- 
tural in the world. One need not go to the Antipodes in search of 
“scorpion” officials and “ truculent” governors. A listener in the corri- 
dor of the Tombs might probably hear of many such. It is a pity, we re- 
peat, that Mr. O’Donohue did not indignantly fling his ticket-of-leave in 
the face of a Tasmanian constable, or occupy a portion of his voyage from 
Sydney to Tahiti and thence to San Francisco, in drawing up some better 
argument in his own defence, than any afforded him by general vitu- 
peration. 

All this however mainly concerns an individual. The other point may 
have wider application. The narrative contains a large number of direct 
allusions to warm-hearted and fearless people in every condition of life, in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, who underwent serious risks 
for the purpose of facilitating Mr. O’Donohue’s escape. How will they 
find themselves rewarded for their exertions, when they set eyes, at their 
respective places of abode, on California and New York papers? Veiled 
under the thin disguise of initials, they will find their names paraded over 
and over again at each stage of Mr. O’Donohue’s proceedings. Nay, it 
will scarcely be credited that, in a penultimate paragraph, this reckless 
gentleman gives a complete list of his Colonial supporters and abettors, 
in which may be traced, at full length, nearly every ‘name that is partially 
concealed as above mentioned. Even the vessels in which he sailed are 
particularized. In short, when it is remembered that Mr. O’Donohue de- 
scribed the British flag as “ the symbol of tyranny, treachery, and rapine,” 
one might conclude that he desired to hand over a certain set of persons, 
specially designated, to the tender mercies of a power irritated by his es- 
cape and thirsting for revenge. What a poor compensation would they 
find in his public expressions of gratitude, if they were subjected to pro- 
secution or inconvenience on account of the assistance rendered him. Mr. 
O’Donohue’s conscience may be very easy about the violated pledge ; but 
if his loquacity bring his friends into trouble, who shall comfort him? 
Mr. Meagher was more discreet. He carefuily and honourably concealed 
the names of those who aided him, as he also went through the ceremony 
of what we believe he honestly considered a legitimate revoking of his 

arole. 

' Some of our American contemporaries good-humouredly persist in hail- 
ing all political exiles as sainted martyrs, and in confounding scamps, 
simpletons, and men of sterling political worth, in one universal welcome. 
In the present instance also, without elevating the newly-arrived person- 
age into a hero, they cannot resist the occasion for a fling at the cruel 
bondage, the barbarous ill-treatment, and so forth, to which the British 
Government is said to subject the gentlemen who undertook to subvert 
it. Dear, noble-minded brethren of the quill, you really do allow your- 
selves to be imposed upon. We beg you to read—and copy if you please 
—the following extract from a late number of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal, a source that ought to secure your respect :— 

A gentleman who has just returned from Australia has favoured us with th 
following particulars respecting the Irish exiles:—In March he saw Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, at his residence in New Norfolk. Mr. O’Brien was then in excellent 
health and spirits. He was allowed a free range of ten miles circuit for exer- 
cise, and was then living at the hotel, where he had a very comfortable > 
Our correspondent was allowed to see him at once, without any difficulty. 
took tea with him in the evening, and breakfasted with him on the following 
day, after which they parted. The same gentleman saw Mr. O’Dogherty, who 
was acting as surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, in Hobart Town. Our corre- 


spondent also heard of Mr. John Mitchell, at Richmond; he also was in the en- 
joyment of good health and spirits. 


Now tell us candidly—don’t you think it within the range of probability 
that, if Mr. O’Donohue were treated with such “ total disregard to every 
vestige of humanity, honour, and good faith,” as to warrant him in break- 
ing his pledge—don’t you think it just possible, we say, that he may have 
been more defiant than Smith O’Brien himself, who scouts the idea of ac- 
cepting a leave-ticket at all? If the Governor were so “ truculent” 
with the satellite, and so lenient with the greater luminaries, may there 
not have been some very good reason for it? 


Lord Ellesmere and his family left this city early in the week, for Bos- 





ton and its neighbourhood. We believe that H. M. steamer Medea, at- 
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tached to Sir George Seymour’s squadron, will be put at his Lordship’s 
disposal, for conveyance from Boston to Halifax, but that his subsequent 
movements are not absolutely determined. Elsewhere will be found a 
pleasant notice of his first and probably last appearance before the Ameri- 
can public. — 

On several occasions the name of Lieut. Maury, U.S. N., has appeared 
in these columns, and always with recognition of the services that he has 
rendered to the maritime interests of the world at large. It is pleasant 
now to record a notable acknowledgment of them just made by a number 
of gentlemen of this city, who may well be said to represent its foreign 
commerce. They comprise many of its most esteemed Merchants, Ship- 
owners, Ship-masters, and Underwriters ; and they have presented to Lt. 
Maury a handsome service of plate, together with the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars in well-secured rail-road bonds. The frequency and incon- 
siderateness, with which testimonials are got up, on all sorts of pretences, 
has sometimes been obseryed. In this case the valuable tribute has been 
honourably earned, and honourably bestowed.—Lieut. Maury has gone to 
Europe, for the purpose of attending the Scientific Congress about to as- 
semble at Brussels. 


George B. Mathew, Esq., sometime H.B.M. Consul at Charleston, S. C., 
and Robert Bunch, Esq., recently appointed to the same office at Phila- 
delphia, have exchanged their spheres of duty, the exchange being offici- 
ally gazetted on the 12th inst. Hereafter therefore Mr. Mathew will take 
charge of the Consulate at Philadelphia, and Mr. Bunch of that of Charles- 
ton. 








The Evening Post of this city, which is, we believe, the Nestor of the 
New York journals, has added four columns to its copious sheet, an agree- 
able evidence of its flourishing condition. 





In the list of arrivals by the 4sia, steam-ship, from Liverpool, are the 
names of the Earl of Mount-Cashell, and Messrs. R. Stephenson and W. 
Jackson, M.P. We shall hear of the two latter by the Canadian jour- 
nals, and shall look forward now to the bridging of the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. 

When news is not abundant—as has been lately the case—old topics 
serve the editors’ purpose, and so-called grievances are polished up. 
Thos has the Fishery Question occupied two or three of our contempora- 
ries during the week ; but we can find nothing new to say upon the sub- 
ject, nor anything of moment to record. The daily papers mention that 
a Public Meeting has been held at (St. John’s) Newfoundland, in favour 
of unrestricted commerce with the United States. We have no papers 
thence ; but we repeat our wish that public meetings might be held in 
each Colony, by means of which one could arrive at their real feelings. 
At present there is an immense amount of groping in the dark. 


—_————_ 





Notwithstanding the troubled and uncertain state of Europe, the Ameri- 
can Administration does not seem disposed to hurry its new representatives 
to their posts of action. The ministers to Great Britain and Spain and 
Holland linger here yet ; whilst to France the nomination has not even 
been made. 

Most painful statements are in print, relating to a systematized attempt 
of certain Spanish or Cuban slave-traders to decoy the poor Indians of 
Yucatan on board vessels prowling off our coast, and tocarry them thence 
for sale, as slaves, in Cuba. This infamous traffic has been commenced ; 
but the same report states that the principal agent in it has been arrested 
by the British authorities of Belize, and that Santa Anna, the Dictator of 
Mexico, has indignantly reclaimed the abducted Indians. 








Another sumptuous hotel in Broadway was inaugurated on Thursday 
last, by a grand dinner given to members of the Press. ‘ The Prescott 
House,” as the new establishment is called in honour of the historian, is 
under the management of Capt. De Groot, a well-known steamer-captain 
of the North River. Unable to attend personally at his hospitable board 
on Thursday, we will take an early opportunity of promenading through 
his rooms, and making a report thereon. 


Capt. Luce, of the Collins steamer rctic, has shown himself in print to 
be the worst informed and most forgetful individual in this community. 
He has made certain changes in the certified and acknowledged particu- 
lars of the late contest between his own ship and the victorious Arabia, 
which, if correct, would still leave him the laurels, As, however, we do 
not find that he has made the smallest impression upon the public mind, 
we do not think it needful to go into proofs of his errors, or to insert the 
well-written communication of our correspondent, Equity. 





FRANKENSTEIN’S Panorama OF NiaGara,—This agreeable exhibition, 
recently opened at the Hope Chapel in Broadway, deserves to be com- 
mended to public support. It consists of a series of views of the Falls, 
chosen with much taste and judgment, and put upon canvas with consid- 
erable ability. Many portions indeed merit still higher praise, for the 
spirit with which they are executed ; and amongst them we would specially 
instance the Suspension Bridge—a general outline of Horse Shoe Fall, from 
@ point of view two or three miles above, at the Burning Spring, if we re- 
mewher rightly—the face to face aspect, as seen from the deck of the 
steamer, Maid of the Mist—the American Fall, from the rocks at its base, 
in which these rocks and the water pouring over them and flowing from 
them is the artistic gem of the whole affair. There are also not a few bits 
of foliage, on which the observant eye will light, though they pass unheed- 
ed by the generality of spectators; nor should we omit praise of several 
ofthe winter bits, wherein the giant cataract and its surroundings are present- 
ed in perhaps their most wonderful garb, of whose beauty and capricious 
grace the artist has well caught the idea. 

The ever-changing variety in this long series of pictures, which must 
exceed a hundred in number, involves the need of supposed transitions from 
place to place. Some of these are managed skilfully enough ; but on the 
whole, the visitor who is not familiar with the locality is called upon 
rather too frequently and too abruptly to shift his imaginary position, and 
runs a risk of becoming confused. This might have been obviated by the 
omission of some parts, which would also have curtailed the unnecessary and 
excessive length of the huge roll of canvas, and by the arrangement of the 
views in a more naturally consecutive order. Something less also of com- 
mon-place drawl in the lecturer would be an improvement. 

We wish Mr. Frankenstein much success, in this effort to set before the 
New York public that scene of grandeur and beauty, to which the uni- 
verse contains no parallel. 


Appointments. 


Tue Vacant Green Risson.—We hear that her meg has been pleased 
to bestow the Green Ribbon, vacant by the death of Lord Huntley, on the Ear! 
of Haddington —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Frederick Hamilton, Bea. now First paid Attaché to H. M. Legation at Vi- 
nila, to be Secretary to H. M. Legation at Stuttgarat. 





Army. 
Wanr-Orrice, Jury 15.—6th Regt of ; Lt Hon Rowley to be Capt b-p, 
oy ho ret; Cor Currie to be Le bp, ¥ twig. 7th Lt Teng; Cor Veulle 
has been permitted to retire from the service b sale of his Commission. 
, to be Assist-Surg, v Macbeth 


10th Lt Drags; .Assist-Surg Macbeth, from 33d 
ath : it Gammell from 76th Ft, to be Lt, v Fuller, who ex. 


who ex. 12th Lt Drags 
or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gas; Lt and Capt Rous to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, 
who ret; Ens and Lt Cameron to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Rous. 12th Ft; 
Lt b-p. v Garner 


and Adj Munro to have the rank of Lt; Ens Barclay to 


> 


who ret; J Clutterbuck, Gent., to be Ens b-p, v Barclay. 13th Ft; R Clayton, 
Gent., to be Ens. b-p, v Syedio, app to 224 Rt. 18th Ft; A Scott. Gent., to be 
Ens b-p, v Fitzmaurice, app to 72d Reg. 22d Ft; Ens Macpherson to be Lt b-p, 
v G Deane, who ret; Ens Tyacke, fm 13th Ft, to be Ens, v Macpherson. 23d 
Ft; Lt Applewhaite, fm 64th Ft, to be First Lt v Dickens, who ex. 28th Ft; 
Lt Gandy, fm 44th Ft, to be Lt, v Wilson, who ex. 3ist Ft; ee ad Walters, fm 
73d Ft, to be Capt, v Barry, who ex. 33rd Ft; Assist-‘Surg Macbeth, M.D., fm 
10th Lt D , to be Assist-Surg, v Macbeth, who ex. 44th Ft; Lt Willson, fm 
28th Ft, to be'Lt vy Gandy, who ex. 47th Ft; Ens Buchanan to be Lt bp, v 
Nangle, who ret; A H White, Gent., to be Ens b-p, v Buchanan. 53rd Ft; 
Capt Colman, fm 80th Regt, to be Capt v Hillier, who ret upon h-p of 80th Ft. 
sot Ft; Lt Hannam fm sth Ft, to be Paym, v wt, app to 30th Ft; Lt 
Robinson to be Adj, v Kenny, prom. 64th Ft; Lt Dickins, fm 23rd Ft, to be Lt 
v Applewhaite, who ex. 72nd Ft; Lt A Wade to be Capt b-p, v Boyle, who ret; 
Ens Feilden to be Lt, b-p, vy Wade; Ens the Hon Fitzmaurice, fm 18th Ft, to be 
Ens v Feilden. 73rd Ft; Capt Barry fm 31st Ft, to be Capt, v Walters, who 
ex. 76th Ft; Lt Faller, fm 12th Lt Drags, to be Lt v Gammell, whoex. 85th 
Ft: Lt Sitwell to be Capt b-p, v Keyt, who ret; Ens Barton to be Lt b-p, v Sit- 
well; R Taylor to be Ens b-p, v Barton. | 88th Ft; Lt Holmes fm 97th Ft, to be 
Lt v Dawes, who ex. 97th Ft; Lt Dawes fm 89th Ft, to be Lt v Holmes, whoex. 

Hosritat Starr.—J Ogilvey, M.D., to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Lucas, 
dec. 

Orrice OF ORDNANCE, JuLY 12.—Royal Reg.of Artulery; Sec Lt Tyler to 
be first Lt, v Blair, ret on h-p.—Corps of Royal Engineers; Bt Col Jones to be 





Col v Brown, dec. 

Brevet-Maj, the Hon. R. Curzon, Grenadier Guar ds, late aide-de-camp to Maj- 
Gen. Cathcart, has been appointed an aide-de-camp to Maj-Gen. the Hon. Geo. 
Anson, recently appointed to command a division of the Bengal army.— Capt. 
Cooke, 36th Reg., about to be placed on half-pay, is to be appointed a Brigade- 
Major at Wellington, New Zealand. 

Seriovs Accrpent at CuosHam.—A brilliant field day on Saturday, the 9th 
inst., was abruptly terminated by a serious accident to Colonel Bentinck, com- 
mander of the Brigade of Guards. His horse going at a rather sharp pace stum- 
bled into one of the narrow holes with which the Common abounds, and the 
rider pulling him up ae: he reared and fell back upon him. Colonel Ben- 
tinck was at first unconscious, and, besides internal injuries, had several of his 
ribs broken. He was removed at once on a stretcher to Higham Lodge, Lord 
Seaton's residence, in the neighbourhood. In consequence of this melancholy 
occurrence the troops were ordered back to the Camp before the evolutions 
through which they were to have gone had been completed. Later accounts 
state that the Colonel was progressing favorably towards recovery. 

Prince ALBERT AND THE GRENADIER GUARDS.—Much having been said up- 
on the subject of the Prince Consort’s having the Grenadier Guards, it is now 
confidently affirmed that his Royal Highness has decided to follow on the track 
of his late Majesty George IV., giving up all emoluments derived as Colonel of 
the regiment, merely remaining as colonel in chief, when some distinguished 
veteran will be selected as the colonelof the regiment. 

ENCAMPMENT AT CHopHAM.—On Thursday, the 14th inst., the troops were re- 
lieved at the Camp by the Royal Horse Guards, the 2nd Dragoons, thé 4th Light 
Dragoons, and 8th Hussars ; the second battalions of the three regiments of Foot 
Guards; and the 7th, 19th, 25th, 79th, 88th, and 97th regiments of the line. 
Lord Seaton continues to command, and the Duke of Cambridge will continue 
in command of the cavalry. Lieut-Colonel Dupuis will command the Royal Ar- 
tillery, consisting of one trooop of Royal Horse Artillery and three field batteries. 
Colonel Thornton, Grenadier Guards, will command the brigade of Foot Guards. 
Major-General Sir Richard Bngland will command the first brigade of infantry, 
consisting of the 7th, 19th, and 35th regiments of the line. And Colonel Lock- 
yer, of the 97th, will command the second brigade, consisting of the 79th, 88th, 
and 97th regiments. 

CHANGES IN ACCOUTREMENTS AND CostumE.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 11th inst., Lord W. Graham inquired whether any measures were in pro- 
gress, or under consideration, for altering the dress or diminishing the weight 
of the accoutrements of the infantry soldier? Mr. 8. Herbert stated, that the 
instructions to Lord Seaton called his attention to the subject, and that there 
was every reason to hope that improvements would be eflected.—Lord Frede- 
rick Fitzclarence, Commander-in-chief of the Army in the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, issued an order in May last making some excellent alterations in the ar- 
my clothing. Chief among them is the discontinuance of the leather stock ; a 
plain shirt-collar to be worn inside the jacket-collar. It is also ordered that 
clothes be less absurdly tight about the chest, arms, and hips. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt. Astley C. Key, to be actin 
34, in the room of Capt. Patey, unable to do duty.—Lieuts. C. G. M‘Grigor, ad- 
ditional to the Victory fag-shi at Pcrtsmouth; H. B. Hankey to the Victory; 
G. M. Temple to the Edinburgh, 58; P. Kantzow to the Imperreuse, 50; H. Har- 
_ and E. Scroggs to the Terrible paddle-wheel steam-frigate; P. C. C. M‘Dou- 
gallto the Duke of Wellington, 130; Harry Smith, from the Jmpérieuse, 50, to 
the Ceylon, receiving ship, at Malto, as Flag-Lieut. to Rear-Adm, Stewart, Su- 
perintendent of Malta Dockyard. 

Corrs oF Roya Marres.—First Lieut. Schomberg, to be Capt., v. Watson 
to h-p, and to be Paymaster of the Woolwich Division; Second Lieut. Toms, to 
be First Lieut. 

The Sphinx, 6, steam-sloop has arrived at Plymouth from the East India sta- 
tion, to be paid off.—The Vulture, 6, steam-sloop, Capt. H. H. Glasse, at Ply- 
mouth, is ordered to take 300 tons of coal on board, and to prepare for immedi- 
ate dispatch to the Mediterranean. 

Tne SrirHeap FiEeer.—A Portsmouth letter, dated the 10th inst-, says— 
“ The Agamemnon, 91, Capt. Sir T. Maitland, and the Blenheim, 60, Capt. Hen- 
derson, have been detached from the fleet since we last reported its movements; 
and, as Rear-Admiral Corry has put to sea in the Agamemnon, and no other ad- 
miral has been appointed to the special command of that section of the fleet, 
which}is denominated the Channel squadron, all the ships come immediately 
under the command of Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., the Port-Admiral. At 
later date we learn that the leviathan ship Duke of Wellington has also put to 
sea. Some say that it is only for a trial ship; others that the three are bound 
to the Mediterranean.” 

Sire C. Naprer.—We have much pleasure in announcing that the pension of 
£300 per annum for good and meritorious services, which fell to the patronage 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty on the death of Adm. Sir C. Bullen, has been 
conferred upon Vice-Adm. Sir C. Napier, K.C.B., &c. This well-merited ac- 
knowledgment of Sir Charles's gallant deeds was made to him in the most hand- 
some terms by Sir James Graham. 

THE COMBINED FLEETS oF ENGLAND AND France.—Intelligence from 
Besika Bey to the 26:h of June, states that the two fleets remained at 
that anchorage, exchanging visits, salutes, dinners, and toasts. The 
utmost cordiality prevailed, from the highest grade to the lowest. No 
less than six admirals’ flags were flying at one and the same time. To rein- 
force the first French squadron under Vice-Adml. Baron de la Susse, and the 
second under Rear-Admi. Jacquinot, the Gomer, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Adml. Romain Desfossés, arrived from Smyrna on the 18th of June, with 
the Chaptal, Heron, and Narval steamers, by which arrivals the French 
force is raised considerably beyond that of Great Britain, not only in num- 
ber, but likewise in armament; and the uncivilised Turk, who looks more 
to quantity than quality, is already drawing, to the prejudice of England, 
unfavourable references as to the comparative resources of these two great 
Powers, in which, for many considerations, the Government would do 
well to set him right by ordering a few more ships to the East, so as to 
make the British force, if not superior, at least equal in vessels and guns 
to that of France, which country has certainly sent for this service her 
finest ships and most distinguished officers. 

On the 20th of June, in honour of the Queen of England’s accession to 
the throne, Adm]. Dundas entertained at dinner the three French admirals, 
with their respective staffs, and the whole of the captains,as well of the 
French as of the British fleet. Of course the healths of Queen Victoria 
and of Napoleon III. were drunk with three times three and one cheer 
more, under royal salutes from the 4/bion and Rodney, the report of whose 
guns boomed over the now quiet plains of Troy. Adml. de la Susse, in 
acknowledging the compliment paid to the Emperor, expressed his grati- 
fication in witnessing the prevailing cordiality, in a very neat speech, 
which he wound up by proposing the health of Adml. Dundas and the of- 
ficers of the British squadron. This was responded to by the British ad- 
miral’s drinking the health of Adml. de la Susse and the officers of the 
French fleet, declaring that incalculable good could not but result to the 
entire world from the union of two Powers whose combined forces he might, 
without risk of being accused of vanity or boasting, pronounce irresistible, 
let whatever Power, or even all the other Powers together, attempt to 
battle with them. This speech was received with deafening shouts of 
approbation, and indeed the noise made almost equalled that of the sa- 
lutes previously fired. Many other toasts were drunk, and the party did 
not break up until nearly ten o’clock. The French admiral subsequently 
entertained Admiral Dundas and most of the captains of the English squa- 
dron at dinner, when the like toasts were exchanged. 


Obituary. 


Tue Granp DvKe oF Wermar.—The death of the Grand Duke of Weimar, a 
jubilee in honour of whose 25th year of government was celebrated in the mid- 
dle of last month with so much rejoicing, took place early on the morning of 
the 8th inst. The deceased was in his 71st year, and, with the exception of the 





captain in the Amphion, 








King of Wurtemberg, was the oldest Sovereign in Germany. His memory, in 
connexion with that of his father, is particularly dear to all Germans, for the 
services that the Court of Weimar has rendered to the cause of German litera- 
ture by the patronage and protection it bestowed on Giéthe and Wieland, to | 
both of whom it proved an asylum in troublous times. The late Grand Duke | 
was one of the most faithful allies of Prussia in all the many internal dissen- 

sions in Germany, and his death is a doubly heavy blow to the Royal family of | 





Prussia, inasmuch as both the Princess ef Prussia and the Prince Carl of | 
Prussia lose in him their father —Berlin letter, July 10. 


CHARLOTTE, MARCHIONESS OF ANGLESEY.—The death of the Marchioness of 
Anglesey occurred on the 8th inst., at Uxbridge-house, London, at the age of 
seventy-two. Her Ladyship was the second aughter of Charles Sloane, first 
Earl of Cadogan, and sister of the present Earl, as well as of the gallant Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Cadogan, who fell at Vittoria, 21st June, 1813. She was born 12th 
July, 1781, and was twice married : first, in 1803, to the Hon. Sir Henry Welles- 
ley, SOB. eS Lord et a B hey she was divorced in 1810 ; and 
secondly, in the same year, enry ‘aget, now Marquis of Anglesey. 
By her first husband, her Ladyship had three sons (the eldest,‘ the a Lord 
Seeker , and one bay “wn Charlotte, wife of Lord Robert Grosvenor. By her 
second husband, she leaves three sons—Lords Clarence, Alfred, and George 
Paget ; and three daughters ; viz., Emily Caroline, Viscountess Sydney; Mary, 
Countess of Sandwich ; and Lady Adelaide Cadogan. 


At Bath, George Rose, Esq., formerly a stipendiary magistrate in British 
Guiana.—At Piermont, the Hon. H. C. Seymour, late State Engineer, widely 
known in his professional yee both in the U. 8. and in Canada.—We have 
to record the demise of Col. Forbes Maclean, an old and distinguished Peninsu- 
lar and Waterloo officer. He was at the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807. He 
served in the Peninsula during the campaign under Sir John Moore ; also in 
the expedition to Walcheren, and the campaign of 1815, including Waterloo. 
He enjoyed retired full pay.—In Antigua, of yellow fever, Staff Assist. Surgeon 
Deakins.—At Slough, near Windsor, General Boyle Travers, aged 82. 


fAusic. 


Tue Orera at CastLe GArpEN—Since our last issue we have had “ Don 
Giovanni,” ‘“‘ Somnambula,” and a repetition of “ Norma.” We shall require 
but little space to say all that we feel inclined to say, or that our readers may 
desire to know of these three performances. Let us state—for there are many 
people who, for reasons we cannot understand, feel more interest in this than in 
the merits of the performances,—that the houses have been very fair, though 
far from being so well filled as during the first week of the Opera.— Don Gio- 
vanni” was, upon the whole, very fairly done. Badiali is gentlemanly and sa- 
tisfactory as the gay Don; Vietti fair as Don Ottavio, though we have heard 
** It mio tesoro” better sung; Rovere is a capital Leporello, though for some 
reason or other his voice seemed weaker than usual; Rosi is a highly respecta- 
ble and substantial Ghost, but the gentleman who did Massetto was utterly unfit 
for the part. So much for the male performers. Steffanone, Sontag and Patti- 
Strakosch filled the parts of Donna Anna, Zerlina and Elvira, very satisfac. 
torily. Yet we should greatly have liked to see an exchange in Sontag’s and 
Steffanone’s rifles. Many years ago, when we were quite a boy, we witnessed 
Mme. Sontag’s performance of Donna Anna, and for a quarter of a century the 
remembrance of it remained fresh and green in our memory. Lét us not in this 
be understood as finding fault with that lady’s performance of Zerlina; aw 
contraire, it was one of the,most naive, chaste, and artististic renditions we ever 
witnessed ; but we should, if the Opera be repeated, greatly like to see the 
réles reversed ; Signora Steffanone, though a very good Donna Anna would make 
a better Zerlina, and there would be a charm and novelty about this alterna- 
tion of characters, which we are sure would prove highly attractive. 

Let us, however, here enter our earnest and solemn protest against the intro- 
duction of the vile, trashy music in the ball room scene, for the accommodation 
of Madame Ducy-Barré, the principal danseuse. It is a profanation of the sub- 
lime strains of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” to have them interrupted by such 
abominable dancing music. We would far rather be content with the old fash. 
ioned way, of having six or eight supernumeraries or ballet girls, walking 
through the Minuct as written by Mozart, than have Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, 
Cerito, Ellsler, and Ducy Barré dancing their best to such music, in juxtaposi- 
tion with Mozart’s divine harmonies. 

On Monday we had the ‘‘ Sonnambula”’ with Sontag, Salvi, and Badiali. On 
the 5th of February last, we published a critique upon Mme. Sontag’s Amina, 
as then performed at Niblo’s, which critique had the honour of being repub- 
lished subsequently on the play-bills, and extensively copied by our contempo- 
raries. We find nothing to add to or to alter in the opinions then expressed, 
and would write the same article to-day, were it not a twice-told tale ; nor has 
the frequent repetition of that part, and our frequent observance of it, softened 
down in the slightest degree our impression of the many faults of singing and 
acting which we then plainly pointed out. We gladly bear testimony to Mme. 
Sontag’s excellence in “ Elisire,” in “Don Pasquale,” “ Don Giovanni,” &c., 
but for the same reason must object to her Lucia, Amina, Lucrezia Borgia, 
&c. Such is the office of the honest critic.—Salvi’s E/vino is too well known 
to need new comments at our hands at present; Badiali was the most quict and 
amiable of Conte Rodolfos ; the part suits him put ill. A debutante was an- 
nounced for the little part of Lisa, but for some reason or other did not appear; 
yet we found her performance criticised in a prominent daily morning paper. 

Last evening “ La Favorita” was announced ; and to-night “ Don Giovanni’ 
is to be repeated. We wish the change of cast suggested above could have been 
adopted. We are much pleased to hear that “ Puritani” is to be produced 
shortly, but are puzzled to know how it can be ddne without poor, wounded 
Marini. 








DvaAwWaA. 


BuRLESQUE IN EArnest.—At the Olympic a new and very smart travestie of 
the Merchant of Venice is producing the same desirable effect for the Wych- 
street manager. We are no friends to travestie in general, but this special 
piece is full of undeniable cleverness, and also deserves mention as giving scope 
to a new and remarkable burlesque actor. What the Times’ critic says of Mr. 
F, Robson has no exaggeration in it. He is a downright good actor—a new 
performer who, notwithstanding the unpromising material he at present works 
in, promises to be a solid acquisition to the stage. And it is odd enough that 
at a time when all serious acting is tending to the burlesque and unreal, a bur- 
lesque actor should start up with a real and very serious power in him. Your 
only regret in observing his execution of Mr. Talfourd’s Shylock, is that be had 
not made trial of Shakspere’s in preference. But there is no doubt that we 
shall have other and higher things to report of a performer who begins his 
career by showing himself really in earnest. On the stage it is the secret of 
success in everything—even burlesque. It does not do to play at acting.—Lon- 
don paper, July 9. 

A New Dramatic Ciimax.—The measure of French dramatic ingenuity 
seems inexhaustible. Who would ever dream of a piece ending with the begin- 
ning of aduel? Yet such, we understand, is the exciting termination of a new 
piece by M. Léon Battu, brought out at the Porte St. Martin, with the title of 
L’ Honneur de la Maison. The plot is one of those complicated tales of sin 
which seem especially delectable to the Parisian mind. A worthy gentleman 
discovers that his heir, a grown-up youth, is not his own son, but the offspring 
of a villain who has seduced his wife. Nevertheless, he has a daughter who is 
his own, and therefore he keeps his knowledge to himself, for he would not 
damage the young lady’s avenir, and only indulges in a strong hatred for the 
innocent youth. He hopes, however, that a time ‘or vengeance will come; and 
when he sees the youth, who is ignorant of his origin, involved in a duel with 
the transgressor, he chuckles hugely at the notion of seeing the man who has 
wronged him ran through the body by his own son. At last his wife's despair 
induces him to prevent the “ unnatural combat” (as Massinger would call it) ; 
he takes the quarrel on his own hands, and just as he and the Lothario draw 
their swords—the curtain falls !—Jbid. 

Racuet in “ Puepre.”’—This great creation of a great poet, who has in- 
finitely surpassed his Greek model, is represented by Rachel with an intensity 
and subtlety of passion and discrimination which makes one feel how great an 
artist she is, and*how great a poet she is representing. If English audiences do 
not appreciate Racine—and they do not—so much the worse for them. As 
Fuseli once said in a dispute about the merits of Petrarch, ‘‘ Dere is many rea- 
sons why de Petrarca shall not be understood in England ; de first is, de d—d 
ignorance of de language!” and although the St. James’s-audience may flatter 
itself it knows French, it is miserably mistaken, if it cannot taste the exquisite 
beauty of Racine’s verse. Let me, however, say in defence, that unless people 
knew the verse before they went to the theatre, they are to be excused tor not 
feeling its beauty when they hear it mauled and mangled by those merciless 
mountebanks 

Who mouth a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 


Such a troupe! ye gods! There is a Theseus—the godlike Theseus--repre- 
sented by “‘ a party from Astley’s without his horse,” as little Jarker, sitting 
beside, me remarked. There is an Aricie of about four hundred ; and Hippolyte, 
a little pudgy Jew boy who ought to be selling lemons. 

But now imagine the other parts to be bes by actors at all eee mere | Ra- 
chel, and then what a tragedy would the Phédre appear? Not that Rachel does 
justice to the verse. In days of yore, when she had her reputation to make, 
and made it, Rachel used to deliver those verses, que c’était wne bénédiction ! 
It was a charm, a spell, to listen to her musical utterance and delicately shaded 
expression of the poetry ; now she gabbles, mashes up the rhythm, hurries over 
the ground as if only eager to reach her “ points,’ becomes often unintelligi- 
ble even to me who know the lines by heart, and—were it not for the spiendour 
of her flashes, and the general truth of her conception—would spoil the effect 
altogether. For, be pleased to observe, in these plays composed after the Gre- 
cian model, with little story and no incident, the verse becomes all important. 
Elaborately written, it should be uttered so that not a syllable should be lost. 
Her acting now resembles that of the elder Kean; it is saved by its points; for- 
merly her level speaking was equally admirable. ‘ 

I will not disguise the fact, that Rachel has greatly fallen off from her own 
standard; but it is also true, that no one on the stage approaches even her pre- 
sent standard; and the crowded delighted audiefices seem to think so too.— 


| London Crttic on French plays in London. 
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The Albion. 

















‘New Books. 


Narrative or A Journey Rounp tue Wort, By F. Gerstaecker. 
New York. 1853. Harpers.—A capital book, and far superior to the 
general run of voyages and travels. In it, if the author does not carry 
us always over untrodden ground, he at least stamps everything with 
fresh marks. A native of the North of Germany, he writes the English 
language as though it were his own; and only in two or three most 





trifling instances do we discover that it is not his own, and at the same | 


time that this is not a translation. One such trifle only can we call to 
mind as we lay the volume down, and that is, in speaking of @ vessel 
coming to anchor, he says, “ we clewed up the great and foresail.”’ 

Mr. Gerstaecker sailed from Bremen for San Francisco in the Spring of 
1849, and appears to have had a sort of roving commission from one of 
the temporary Republican governments of that day. But his ship touches 
at Rio Janeiro, and he leaves her, resolutely bent upon finding his way to 
Buenos Ayres and thence across the Pampas and the Cordilleras to Val- 
paraiso, at which port he intends to re-embark. Nothing daunted by im- 
pediments, he effects his purpose, but reaches Valparaiso just one day 
after the sailing thence of his ship. He proceeds however by another 
vessel ; and treats us to a vivid picture of California. Several of the 
South Sea Islands, a large portion of Australia, and something more than 
a cursory glance at Java furnish him with farther materials, these visits 
having completed his course, which occupied him more than three years. 
—The great charm of the book, apart from the fact that it is written 
simply and well, lies in the personal character of the author. His keen 
relish for adventure, his patience and readiness of resource under difficul- 
ties, his determination not to be frightened out of his projects—these are 
very obvious. And when a man thus makes himself the hero of his own 
tale, he is apt to impress his readers with the belief that he is exaggerating 
for effect. But we don’t find that to be the case with our friend here, 
whom we cordially recommend to the greetings of the public.—Having 
said thus much, we shall content ourselves with making a few copious 
extracts, that will show him to be a fellow who observes closely, and can 
record his observations neatly. 

Buenos Ayres and its cattle-cultivators have been often described ; 
never more forcibly. And if we do not here insert the account of one of 
the saladeros or slaughtering-places of the city, it is because the sketch of 
it and its terrible old gaucho has a reality that is almost sickening. What 
follows touches closely enough upon the carnivorous tendencies of the 
place and its belongings. 


Many parts of the road, principally in low muddy places, were paved with 
sheep’s skulls ; even some fields were fenced in along the road, frequently for a 
hundred yards or more, with nothing but cattle skulls—the horns all stuck up 
with perfect regularity, to give the whole a finish. Dead cattle, sheep and 
horses, lay at the same time everywhere on the road—very frequently in the 
middle of it—impregnating the air with a poisonous stench.—Buenos Ayres ! 

The horses were not the least alarmed at this litter of carcases. In Europe 
they would have shied or refused to pass, but here they were so used to the 
thing that they would leap, with the greatest indifference, right over what 
might be their dead kindred. Cattle graze close by, where some of their own 
herd lie rotting, and show not the least concern either for their dead comrades, 
or their own noses. * * * * * 

These estancias,as they are called—farm would not express the real meaning 
of the word—are only in some cases plantations, and in the interior, most of 
them serve but to give the cattle-holders and their peons or servants a shelter. 
The peons frequently have hardly that, but live in inclosures used to pen their 
herds. Often country-people do not even try to raise vegetables for their own 
use. Meat is their chief nourishment, and the Argentinian may be said to eat 
meat with meat. 

What the cocoa-palm is to the South Sea Islander, his herds are, in most re- 
spects, to the gaucho. The hides he uses in divers ways—as a thatch for his 
hut and a coverlet for his bed, for his corn-crib and ropes, his saddle and bridle, 
his boots and sacks. The meat is nearly his only nourishment, and even with 
the dung and bones he kindles his fire and cooks his meals. 

But here the difference between a country whose inhabitants live on vereta- 
bles, and one where meat forms the main, and often only food, becomes evident. 
These estancias are entirely wanting in the homely, quiet, and pleasing out- 
lines of a farm, and the cleanly cheerful life, whose main stock of provisions is 
vegetables, is missing here; while on every side death and putrefaction betray 
the rough trade of the cattle-breeder. 

Wherever the eye ranges, round the dwellings of these estancia holders, it 
meets or marks the traces of butchered or fallen animals. In every direction 
you see stretched hides, piled-up intestines, skulls, horns, hoofs, bones, and 
pools or signs of blood. Thousands and thousands of buzzards, hawks, and sea- 
gulls flap their wings over these places, or stand overgorged, too lazy to fly, on 
some old skeletons in the neighbourhood. A stranger’s nose has really first to 
get used to the disgusting fresh scent of meat and blood, let alone putrefaction. 

Even the elsewhere peaceful and herbivorous domestic animals, change their 
nature and accommodate themselves to unavoidable circumstances. Chickens, 

eese, and turkeys, live entirely upon meat, and hogs are fattened upon it. Can 
it be wondered at, that the inhabitants of this country, continually butchering, 
and for ever surrounded by death and blood, become themselves wild and blood- 
thirsty, and learn to think, only too often, no more of a human life than that of 
a calf or a horse. 


It would net be fair to steal little bits fro.n the author’s excellent ac- 
count of his gallop over the Pampas, and his dreary and dangerous winter’s 
climb over the lofty pass of the Cordilleras. We could cull whole pages, 
but hurry on to a different region and find this pleasant hit at ourselves, 
a-propos to the natives of Maiao. 


After this came my instrument. I had a cithern with me—a German instru 
ment with seventeen strings, and a sweet soft sound. They really would not 
let me rest, and permitted no excuse, till I consented to play a tune for them, 
all begging as hard as they could, and throwing themselves around me on the 
ground, as soon as they saw me take hold of txe instrument. 

I got a deep insight into the character of this people during the short quarter 
of an hour I was playing, and have not the least foubt that they are perfectly fit 
for civilization, and able even to reach the highest and most subtle point. I 
will tell the reader why : while I was playing, these natural, unsophisticated 
children of the islands behaved exactly in the same manner as the most refined 
society in England, France, Germany, or the United States would have behaved, 
or does, on every fitting oceasion—first, all besought and entreated me to play, 
as if the happiness of their lives depended upon it; and I had hardly com- 
menced, when they all set to chatting, talking, and laughing ; some few listen- 
ing a short time, while the others kept up the noise ; and when I finally stopped, 
they all came up to thank me, shaking hands, and pretending they had heard 
every sound. Is not that exactly as it happens with us? 


The portions of Mr. Gerstaecker’s route that are entirely new relate to 
@ Canoe voyage down the river Hume, previously unexplored, and a pedes- 
trian tramp through the Murray Valley, both on his own selected route 
from Sydney to Adelaide in New South Wales. From the former part of 
ghe trip we must borrow. The canoe has just been swamped and sunk, 


Fortunately, I had grasped a little tin box with my papers when it came to 
the surface, and pulling away at the canoe, which was as heavy as a full-grown 
log now, we got it at last on the Sravel bar high enough out of the water to bail 
it out, finding at the bottom, as if to spite us, nothing but the long-handied iron 
frying-pau ; and my companion was so mad at it, that he wanted to pitch it 
overboard again. Fortunately I stopped him; for we had not a single paddle 
left to go after our floating property with, and this frying-pan had to serve for 
this purpose till we could get something better. It was in itself, at the same 
time, a most beautiful instrument for bdilin out; and five minutes afterwards, 
po oir in tt, paddling rtp help, ba! had Me canoe clear and afloat again, and 

, sng with all possible s i ing- ; i 

bas the stream RY the f tenn on thin - » WS thle Srying-pan as sole aid, 

picked up an old coat of mine which hung on a i utton-hole. 
On the same tree two of my blankets were hanging but my Ceautif ul serape 
was gone ; and in vain I searched and dived for it afterwards, but I never re- 
covered it. Farther below there was a tin box drifting about in an eddy ; it 
was the box with the tea. And the boiler had also lodged at that same spot in 
the knee of a fallen gum. Farther down I went, passing some rapids, and look- 
ing everywhere for the paddles; but I could see no sign of them, and I had at 
last to give up the chase, for I got so far down that hardly knew how to get 
a again. ona 

his frying pan was in fact the most unhandy, unwield ry p 
Thad ever had. Returning to the —s or Vather on tatow pane ot ~ 
river, with a gravelly bottom, where the water had a considerable fall, | had to 
get out and pull her ; but two hours after our misfortune I was back again and 
found my partner as wet as a drowned rat, and as busy as a bee, trying to hunt 
for some of our lost things in a tree top, which lay right below the place of our 
accident in the water, and into which the strong current might have swept 
many things. But only with the greatest difficulty, we saved a few more fittle 


articles, and among them my hunting-pouch, with the whole store of powder 
and lead (the powder in English warranted tin flasks). I had given this up as 
@ gone case ; but when we pulled over the place again, and looked down into 
the ro water, we saw the pouch lying beside the shining and glittering tin 
sugar-box. 


With one of our harpoons, we brought the pouch to light again, but 














nothing more, though we searched about till I got time to look around for a 
camping place. 

The worst thing about the accident was the loss of our shoes, which had been 
standing in the canoe since we had to jump out so often to help her along, and 
there was no possibility of finding them again. What to do now without shoes, 
especially as we had to give up boating, for we could not remain—it being the 
rainy season—two or three months on the water without a stock of the neces- 
sary provisions and other utensils—I really did not know. But there was no 
use in being down-hearted. Neither of us had lost his life, or got hurt by the 
accident. {ty gun was safe—my powder and lead too, as I hoped—what more 
did I want? “A place to dry ourselves, and for that we had now to look. Throw- 
ing the wreck of our property into our little craft, my partner sat dolefully in 
the bow of the boat, looking out to the right and left to discover, if possible, 
some more of the lost things among the bushes ; and I, taking to the frying-pan 
again, sat in the stern of the “ Bunyip” going down stream, and looking out for 
a good camping-place for the night. 4 


We don’t tell you how the loss of the shoes was remedied ; you ought 
to have sufficient curiosity to learn this for yourself, in the ordinary way, 
at the nearest bookseller’s. 





Amongst the late London publications that have attracted the notice of 
the press, is another history of Napoleon’s captivity at St. Helena, by Mr. 
Forsyth, author of a “ History of Trial by Jury.” As it is published in 
vindication of the memory of Sir Hudson Lowe from much undeserved 
abuse, it has been extensively reviewed ; and believing ourselves that the 
theme of Napoleon is of inexhaustible interest, we copy the following from 
the Spectator of the 2nd inst. 


Opinion has greatly changed sinte it was among the articles of the Whig- 
Liberal creed that the Duke of Wellington was a man of one idea, or even 
“ wooden-headed ;” that the Revolutionary and Imperial wars were forced 
on France by Pitt and the English aristocracy ; and that the confinement 
of Bonaparte at St. Helena reflected eternal disgrace on this country. 
Some of the change is due to time—the reaction ofexaggerated prejudice ; 
much to the force of facts. The collected Despatches of the Duke an- 
swered the doubts as to Ais intellectual capacity. Memoirs, private and of- 
ficial correspondence, proved the strong desire of Pitt for peace on reason- 
able terms, and the impossibility of obtaining them. The almost libraries 
that have been published on the public life of Napoleon by original ob- 
servers, and more than all his own avowal of his principles of action—his 
unconscious self-exhibition—have completely dissipated the halo that fac- 
tion and want of meowinys had thrown around the character and career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. His remarkable genius is proved by what he 
did; though he had not the sound judgment of Wellington, or the compre- 
hensive mind, the “ teres atque rotundus” nature which distinguished 
Cesar. His manners and public morals were of the lowest. All accounts 
seem to agree that when he pleased he could exercise a sort of Italian fas- 
cination ; but he had no “ good-breeding” either acquired or innate, and 
no regard for decorum or propriety. Moral sense in him was not so much 
bad or perverted as extinct. He shrank from no crime, he stuck at no 
falsehood to carry his objects ; and though, like the Devil, “ good-tem- 
pered when pleased,” he had a selfishness so thorough and so hardened 
that he cared not what misery he inflicted, or upon whom, however near 
tohim. The Voice from St. Helena perhaps did more damage to Napo- 
leon’s character thar the attacks of avowed enemies. Jefferson was in- 
duced by O’Meara’s book to pronounce that Napoleon “ wanted totally 
the sense of right and wrong,” #f he said what O’Meara represents him as 
saying. . 

The truer appreciation of Napoleon’s character, and the change in opi- 
nion already mentioned, have extended to his confinement and in some de- 
gree to his management at St. Helena. Few now dispute the political 
necessity of his detention; the reaction against him has probably dimi- 
nished the belief in his harsh treatment ; though the reiterated complaints 
of Napoleon and his partisans, echoed by the Holland House coterie, and 
the continual attacks on the Tory Ministers and their Governor Sir Hud- 


son Lowe by Whig wits, have perhaps kept up the tradition in many minds | ‘gut 


that Napoleon in exile was not treated with sufficient consideration. We 
think the idea is fainter than Mr. Forsyth would seem to imagine, but the 
impression doubtless exists. 

To remove this impression is the object of these three volumes. They 
appear to have originated in a wish entertained on the part of his family 
to justify the character of the late Sir Hudson Lowe. They are founded 
on “ thirty folio volumes filled with copies of correspondence and other 
writings, carefully made under the direction of Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
secms to have treasured a memorial of every incident, however trivial, 
connected with that important period of his life.” 

‘« In addition to these, there are several large boxes which contain manu- 
scripts, chiefly copies, relating to the same events, all of which have been dili- 
gently examined for the purpose of the present work. Two sets of copies of 
O’Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, so frequently quoted in the narrative, were 
placed in my hands ; but I wish distinctly to state that I have not seen the ori- 
ginals. One of these sets was made officially at the time when the letters were 
communicated through the Admiralty to the Cabinet, as will be explained in 
the course of the narrative, and their correctness cannot for a moment be 
doubted.” : 

The task of selecting from this mass of papers and presenting the results 
to the public was undertaken by the late Sir Harris Nicolas. The method 
he had proceeded upon was to print nearly every document at length in 
chronological order, “ connecting them with a slender thread of explana- 
tory remark.” When Mr. Forsyth, after the premature death of Sir Har- 
ris, undertook the task of editor, he preferred to throw the materials into 
the form of a History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena ; sup- 
porting the statements of the narrative by extracts from the documents, 
and printing the most important infu'l asappendices. As the plan of Sir 
Harris Nicolas would have involved seven or eight closely-printed volumes 
of official documents, often containing much formal or trivial matter, it is 
well that the method was changed. Three ample volumes is quite enough 
on a subject whose temporary interest has long since ceased, which cannot 
be other than the variation of an often-told tale, and the general attrac- 
tion of which, however sad it may be to say it, will be in the picture of 
Napoleon, rather than in the justification of Sir Hudson Lowe. The Bri- 
tish public loves justice, but it does not like the trouble necessary to pass 
judgment. 

Mr. Forsyth’s book, however, is an interesting and a readable work. 
The celebrity of the principal personage, his great reverse of fortune, 
equalling if not surpassing all that history or tragedy can parallel, the cu- 
riosity to see him under the change, the more true-looking and doubtless 
the truer picture of his daily life and temper as exhibited in the official 
despatches, and the reports of the British officers, excite and sustain the 
interest of the reader. To these last may be added subordinate and col- 
lateral matter, especially the reports of O’Meara in the island, and his pri- 
vate letters to his friend Mr. Finlaison the celebrated actuary, at that time 
a clerk in the Admiralty. O’Meara’s private letters differ from his works 
subsequently published when he was sent home from St. Helena and dis- 
missed the service, less in facts than in the tone and colonring ; though 
the baseness of the man appears in the ridicule he throws upon the private 
life at Longwood, and in his violations of medical confidence even with 
respect to the ladies. In fact, heseems by nature or bad company, to have 
been thoroughly corrupt. Receiving the pay, and expressly stipulating 
for the rank and character of a British officer, he became the unscrupulous 
tool of Napoleon, not only in servilely promulgating his views, but in vio- 
lating the regulations and the law, by acting as an agent and a medium 
of conveying secret correspondence. Yet to some extent he betrayed the 
secrets of Longwood to the other side, in spite of a contrary pledge to Na- 
poleon.: On one occasion, (Vol. iii. pp. 16-17,) he is found avowing a dis- 
regard of truth so perfectly shameless that Napoleon himself would scarcely 
have done it. The Finlaison letters, however, are very clever; and so 
much was thought of them at home, that they were copied for the perusal 
of the Cabinet and the Prince Regent. His Royal Highness was doubt- 
less entertained by the passages which Mr. Forsyth suppresses. 

The impression left by the full exhibition of the case is favourable to 
the intentions and temper of the British Government as well as of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. After General Bonaparte’s security was provided for, the in- 
structions of Government were, to furnish him with every reasonable ac- 
commodation and comfort, and to attend to his wishes in every respect, 
with a due regard to the regulations prescribed for safety. Those instruc- 
tions were fully carried out by Sir Hudson, and indeed exceeded. He 
maintained his temper under circumstances of continual provocation, ac- 
companied with braggart and offensive insolence of the most vulgar cha- 
racter. Whether suflicient care and judgment were exhibited by the au- 
thorities at home or by Sir Hudson Lowe, is another matter. It may at 
once be conceded that Napoleon would not have beea contented with any- 
thing short of full liberty to escape from St. Helena: like the soldier un- 
der punishment, there wasno pleasing him strike howyou would. Grant- 
ed that we are speaking after the event in all cases; that many luxuries, 
especially at the outset, were with difficulty procured at St. Helena, and 
that for necessaries the establishment at Longwood was never in want or 
even stinted. It is nevertheless a fact, that Government cut the annual 
allowance down to £8,000 a year, after two experiments of Admiral Cock- 
burn, made for the express purpose, had fixed the expenditure at about 
£13,000 and £15,000 per annum respectively. Sir Hudson took upon 











himself the responsibility of raising it to £12,000; and Ministers after- 
wards allowed him to exceed that sum ; still the reduction gave Bona- 
parte the opportunity of perpetrating the fraudulent trick of selling his 
old plate, and the ostentatious offer, accompanied with offensive braggado- 
cio, of maintaining himself if he were allowed to draw for his expenses 
under a sealed cover. The wine, the meat, and the bread, were some- 
times indifferent or ran short, and some particular kinds of wines 
ally deficient. When this became known, there were official inquiries and 
reports in plenty, and the evil wasremedied : but the resources of the Bri- 
tish Government were surely liberal enough to have prevented this sean- 
dal. : Longwood house was dilapidated, and occasionally damp and smoky. 
The inconvenience Napoleon in some degree brought upon himself, 
pettishly refusing to have repairs; but why not have done at first what 
was done at last, build a new house? It is true, he would give no opinion 
about site or anything else ; but the option having once been offered and 
declined, the house should have been built in whatever spot the authori- 
ties deemed best. And so upon every occasion. 

The “fons malorum”—the source of the seemingly founded complaints 
against the Government and the Governor—originated in that sprin 
many other evils, the martinet, narrow, official spirit, in which every 
was done or thought of. The essential object was security—safe k 
That must be provided for at all cost ; but once provided for, every ing 
else was indifferent. Scott’s argument in favour of the title of “ General 
is, we think, conclusive ; but simply because the etiquette of an acknowl- 
edged Emperor would throw obstacles in the way of proper supervision. 
Security was substantially provided for by a sufficient naval force to pre- 
vent the approach or escape of a strange vessel of any kind, and by the 
inspection twice aday. Yet there are doubts whether the naval force 
was sufficient at a certain time, and we have doubts whether it ever was 
thoroughly sufficient. The inspection can hardly be said to have been en- 
forced at all. For avg inteewen the resident orderly officer searcely saw 
Napoleon ; only inferring his presence, and that on insufficient grounds, 
in spite of incessant watchfulness, These are some of the troubles attend- 
ant upon the office, from the journal of Captain Nicholls. 


« April 3d. ‘ Napoleon still keeps himself concealed. I have not been able 
to see since the 25th ultimo.’...... April 19th. ‘I again waited on Mon- 
tholon, and told him that I could not see Napoleon. He appeared surprised, 
and said they had seen me. N.B. General Bonaparte has got in most of his 
billiard-room windows small holes to put his spy-glass through ; consequently 
he is able to see them [7. e. persons] without being himself exposed to observa- 
tion. A few minutes past six p. m., General Bonaparte appeared in his back 
flower-garden, dressed in green, with his cocked hat. I believe it was Bertrand 
that was with him. I was nearly twelve hours on my legs this day, endeavour- 
ing to see Napoleon Bonaparte, before I succeeded ; and I have need 
many such days since I have been stationed at Longwood. While at dinner 
this evening, Sergeant Kitts told me that Napoleon was walking in Longwood 
garden between seven and eight y. m. Montholon told me this day that Gene- 
ral Bonaparte could not appear out of his quarters, he was so chilly and cold.’ 
neane 28. ‘ I believe that I saw Napoleon Bonaparte today in the act of strap- 
ping his razor in his dressing-room.’ ” 


This isa “ report” from the same officer about the same time. 


« ¢T received your note late last night ; and this morning I again waited ae 
Count Montholon, and stated to him that it was absolutely necessary that I or 
some other officer should daily see General Bonaparte, and that my orders on 
this head were very positive. I also requested that the Count would be pleased 
to point out a certain room for me to see Napoleon, or that some one of General 
Bonaparte’s family would inform me where he would be seen. The Count said 
he would state this to Napoleon. In the afternoon I again saw Count Montho- 
lon, and he told me that he had mentioned the above to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but had received no answer. 

« «T must here beg leave to state, that in the execution of my duty yesterday 
I was upon my feet upwards of ten hours, endeavouring to procure a sight of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, either at his little garden or at one of his windows, but 
cculd not succeed ; that during the whole of this time I was exposed to the ob- 
servations and remarks of not only the French servants, but also to tie garden- 
ers and other persons employed about Longwood House ; and that I have bw 
frequently experienced days. of this kind since I have been employed on th 
duty.’ 4 


ing. 


Prom the 1st to the 4th of July Captain Nichols continued to see Bonaparte. 
occasionally ; but failing to do so on the 5th, he applied the next day to Count 
Montholon ; who told him that Napoleon often walked in the billiard-room after 
dinner, at which times it was probable he might see him, and that if he could 
not do so through the window, he could see him through the key hole! ‘ I told the 
Count,’ says Captain Nicholls, ‘ that I certainly should not adopt such a plan ; 
and we parted.’ 

“ On the 21st, the unfortunate orderly officer who had been constantly baf- 
fled in his coors to perform his duty’ reported as follows : 

“ ¢ Yesterday I was upon my feet at least fen hours walking about Longwood 
garden, but had no rtunity given me of seeing General Bonaparte. | heard 
persons talking in his billiard-room at about six o’clock in the afternoon. This 
evening, since seven o’clock, I have been enpieren in the like manner........ 
The weather at joy wy is so very bad, that I fear my health will be greatly in- 
jured if I am under the necessity of continuing the system of walking round 
Longwood House and garden in the execution of my duty as orderly officer, in 
order to procure a sight of Generai Bonaparte.’ ” 


It must in justice to Sir Hudson Lowe be observed, that. many of his di- 
lemmas seem to have been occasioned by an over-anxiety to give satisfac- 
tion or explanation, and a nervous dread of not properly discharging his 
duty. He wrote too much, and allowed himself too easily to be drawn into 
something like controversy ; and this kept him continually in hot water. 
When an essential principle of actionis once established, one defence or ra- 
ther explanation is enough. No further discussion should be allowed, but 
the principle carried out, and if necessary by force ; and for this line of 
conduct he had the authority of his Government. The men he was deal- 
ing with were incapable of appreciating generosity ; politeness was of no 
further use than in smoothing matters and affording them no handle, In- 
stead of a plain exposition, followed by a resolute determination, the Go- 
vernor, if not too good-natured, was too prone to respond ; which, with 
persons always “ trying it on” was only playing their game. That this 
opinion is not mere conjecture, is proved by two facts, really involv 
the only two points at issue, At the outset adeclaration was to be 
by all the residents at Longwood. This was done, but they substituted 
“* Emperor” for “ General.” Sir Hudson. not to create dispute, 
it over: but Lord Bathurst returned the declarations, giving them the 
choice to sign or go. After a world of vapouring, they signed, under cir- 
cumstances as ridiculous as their melodramatic refusal. We have seen 
the obstacles thrown in the way of ocular inspection ; when an order was 
finally issued directing the resident officer to make his way through the 
house till he saw General Bonaparte, facilities were contrived. 

Towards the end, Napoleon became somewhat more placable. Perhaps 
he was convinced of the uselessness of resistance ; or he felt that his 
sease was mortal, and his life drawing toaclose. * * * * 

It has been surmised that Sir Hudson Lowe was to some degree a scape- 
goat of the Ministry. There is not a trace of this to be found in the pro- 
ceedings. He was thoroughly supported in what he did; what he took 
upon himself was confirmed ; and he held greater power than he exer- 
cised. On his return George the Fourth gave him his hearty approbation 


From another Liberal paper—the Examiner—we make also a brief ex- 
tract, very much to the same point. 


We acquit, as History will certainly acquit, Sir Hudson Lowe of every- 
thing that can cast any cloud upon his character as an officer and a man 
in trust. He acted up to his instructions. His fault was, that he did 
nothing else ; that was the beginning and the end ofhim. Undoubtedly 
Napoleon was little-minded and not scrupulous abcut the truth ; Montho- 
lon was still less scrupulous on that head; and the other friends who 
shared his exile, especially Las Cases, were led, by bitter feelings and 
French ignorance of English ways, into ridiculous misunderstandings that 
kept up incessant irritation. It required great tact to manage the com- 
munity at Longwood, and the one grand fault of Sir Hudson Lowe was 
that he had no tact at all. He was a good average officer of the old 
school, with his instructions in his pocket, and his whole soul (as an offi- 
cial person) swaddled in buckram. The Tory Government might undoubt- 
edly have provided for the security of the important prisoner by the use 
of precautions in several respects less offensive than it was imposed upon 
the Governor of St Helena to carry out. The instructions, however, as 
they were, might have been carried out to the letter (as a point of duty) 
in a way that could have conveyed no personal offence. A little geniality 
of manner, a little of the man of the world’s readiness to 0 by the 
concession of all trifles, to humour whims, to soften down with polite words 
dear to all Frenchmen, any disagreeable fact that might arise,--a few 
smiles and cheap ccurtesies, in a word,—would have won their way and 
made a smooth path for the governor. Sir Hudson Lowe, as we are told 
by Mr. Forsyth, caused even “ favourable friends” to say of him that his 
“manner was not prepossessing.” He was utterly unfit for the delicate 
task of managing the Longwood people. He was a Martinet, who drily 
acted up to his instructions, and annoyed by his very literalness and im- 
perturbability. Napoleon looked forward with pleasure to his arrival, but 
the first sight of his face created a revulsion of feeling. He was evidently 
the wrong man. At the first interview between Napoleon and Sir Hudson, 
Napoleon lay indisposed on his bed, and there was a cup of coffee on the 
table between him and the new governor. After the interview was over, 
Napoleon ordered the coffee to be thrown away, saying in discontent that 





Sir Hudson’s face had poisoned it. 
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A DIP INTO A MILITARY RAG-BAG, 


Oar smal! arrivals have been enlivened during the week by the circum- 
stances of the marriage of one of the officers of one of the newly created regi- 
ments, whose costume exeited so mach merriment upon the occasion of 
their first appearance in public. The youth in question selected for the 
bridegroom, is a near relative ad /a mode de Bretagne of the Imperial 
family, not by any means remarkable for beauty, being rather short, very 
black, and much scarred with the small-pox. He had run through his 
patrimony long before he was called to his high functions in the new regi- 
meat; bat when he was fairly installed therein he began to look about 
him to find a wife whose fortune should replace the patrimony he had lost, 
and enable him to hold a becoming rank with that of his brother officers. 
In vain, however, were all the goon partis of Paris and its environs 
ransacked and overhauled ; nothing was found suitable ; that is to say, 
the figure at which he had put down his name and personal merits was 
impossible to be realised in the shape of dot, and that was the one thing 
for which his soul most ardently was longing. In this dilemma it was as- 
eertained that the grand-child of a certain Madame C—, a vendor of 
Madras handkerchiefs, who in her day had made a considerable noise, and 
who died some years ago, leaving an immense fortune behind her, was 
just coming into the market. The young lady inheriting all Madame 
C.—’s wealth, was placed, at the earliest age, in the Convent of the 
Ladies of Saint F——, whose Abbess has already obtained some celebrity 
as a decided and most expert match maker, and is therefore courted and 
flattered by every mother of hig Boge whether the object to be assort- 
ed be a fair young maiden or a dark-mustachioed young military man. 
The Abbess does not keep a bureau, but nevertheless it is said to be quite 
astonishing to witness the manner in which she knows how to lay her hand 
immediately upon the very object required. In this case the affair was a 
very promising one—the young girl having no relations who could object 
to her marriage with a penniless roué—no noble interfering friends who 
could interpose to prevent the bestowal of her fortune upon one who had 
not known how to his own, and every thing was looked upon as 
definitely settled. Some of the Abbess’s acquaintance did certainly ven- 
ture to suggest an objection in the homely appearance of the bridegroom, 
but this was set down to the score of jealousy, and supposed to emanate 
from the evil sentiments of those mothers of penniless sons who had been 
less fortunate than the mother of M. de la B——. Meanwhile, the most 
active preparations had been going on for the approaching wedding—the 
trousseau was all completed, the dresses all tried on and highly approved 
of by the bride—the Court dress in which she was to be presented to the 
Empress was considered one of the wonders of the city, while it lay on 
view to the select few admitted to the Convent—the contract was drawn 
up—the fortune of the bride duly set forth—the obligations imposed upon 
it for the support of the husband’s military dignity, &c. duly registered— 
a charming hotel was taken for the young couple in the Rue Bellechasse 
—in sort, every thing was ready and nothing now remained to be done but 
to procure an interview between the pair. This was arranged to take 
ee on Wednesday last in the parloir of the Convent--the wedding 

ing fixed for the Saturday following. 

The Abbess had assembled a few of her choicest acquaintances for the 
eoccasion—the parloir was ornamented with new blinds, fresh flowers had 
been brought in from the garden, and altogether the cold dull apartment 
wore an air of festival quite unusual. The little bride, still attired in her 
costume of pensionnaire de convent, with the bright blue ribbon of the 
achool-class to which she belonged thrown over her shoulder and shining 
out upon her white woollen dress like a royal order, looked lovely in the 
extreme. She was, it appears, however, wonderfully collected and self- 
possessed for a little maiden of scarcely past fourteen, who had never been 
beyond the convent gate, and betrayed no emotion whatever at the novel 
situation in which she was placed. Presently the stoppage of a carriage at 
the Convent door and the loud clanging of the Convent bell announced 
the arrival of the bridegroom. Everybody save the little maiden was 
more or less nervous at that moment, but she lost none of her calm, nor 
betrayed the slightest impatience. The door opened, two gentlemen en 
costume de ville, great friends of the dear good Abbess, entered, leading 
in a third, at the sight of whom the little maiden, began to titter in the 
most irreverent manner, as well she might, for the extraordinary figure he 

ted was well calculated to tickle the risible faculties of graver be- 

than a school-girl of fourteen. Presently, however, when the won- 

derful figure was lifted up to the little maiden, and introduced as her 
fature husband, the explosion of her mirth burst forth with such irrepres- 
sible violence, that in spite of decorum the rest of the company could not 
choose but join, and the extraordinary situation in which the poor bride- 


sculpture. It appears that, in 1849, Mesers. Tressange, Moore, and Moore, 
contracted to cast three bas-reliefs at £747 10s. each for the monument, 
The castings were to be of a certain weight and solidity. Two were exe- 
cuted; but information was received anonymously by the Board of 
Works that fraud was about to be perpetrated ; and on inquiry it was 
found that nineteen hundred weight of iron had been introduced, and that 
in the other reliefs copper ingots had been used to make up the weight 
and afterwards withdrawn. The accused were found guilty. The younger 
Moore was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, and the other two to 
three month’s imprisonment. Considering they had been in a reputable 
station in life, Lord Campbell would not disgrace them by awarding an 
infamous punishment, or sending them to the House of Correction, but the 
place of confinement would be the Queen’s Prison, in the third class. 
Fast Drivine.—A Jury ig the Court of Queen’s Bench has awarded 
Mrs. Bowden, an elderly lady, £150 compensation to be paid by the Great 
Western Railway Company. As Mrs. Bowden was crossing Southampton 
Street, Mornington Crescent, she was knocked down by a heavy parcel- 
cart belonging to the Company ; one of her legs was broken, she has suf- 
fered much, and will probably be a cripple for the remainder of her life. 








groom was thus placed can be better imagined than described. After 
awhile, and when the mirth of the little maiden had subsided, the Abbess 
endeavoured to reason her into something like gravity ; but all the answer 
she could obtain was a decided refusal to marry such a scarecrow, with his 
sheep-skin cloak, and his shaggy cap, and his scarlet breches, and sky-blue 
jacket, whereupon she went off once more into such a peal of laughter, 
that like an epidemic, it seemed to be caught by the whole assembly, and 
the walls of the old place rang again with the merry sound. It was im- 
— to restore anything like sober reasoning for that day, and the poor 
idegroom was fain to retire amid the laughter of his companions, in 
which, however, to his credit be it spoken, he ended by joining most good 
mataredly, thus at all events avoiding double ridicule. For some days it 
that his very name could not be mentioned without throwing the 
little maiden into convulsions of merriment, and she maintained most ob- 
stinately her resolution of never again beholding him ; until the Empress, 
who had take especial interest in the marriage, having been apprised 
of the state of affairs, condescendingly wrote a letter with her own hand 
im favour of her husband’s relative, and promised the bride if she would 
consent to accept his hand without esclandre, that she should have a place 
about her Imperial person, and always ride in the voiture de suite upon 
the occasion of the long journeys from Paris. Lured on by this promise, 
it that the little maiden has relented, and on Saturday next the 
are to be celebrated at St. Thomas D’Aquin. The bridegroom is, 
however, strongly advised to relinquish for that day his baroque costume, 
and it is whispered that the affair is to be made the theme of a petition to 
the Emperor to modify the strange uniform which he has been pleased to 
restore from the obsolete military rag-bag of his uncle—Paris letter. 





RECENT ENGLISH LAW REPORTS. 


Derention BY RaILway OFFICIALS.—The case of Warburg v. The Nor- 
thern Railway Company, tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, was an ac- 
tion to recover damages in consequence of the plaintiff having been unlaw- 
fully imprisoned by the servant of the defendants. The plaintiff was a 
tobacco merchant residing in London. In October last he was in the 
North of England upon business, and upon the 16th of that month took a 
return ticket upon the defendants’ railway from Leeds to Harrowgate and 
back. Upon the same day he received a summons from his friends in Lon- 
pon pega him of the fact, that his presence was required on ac- 
count of his mother being in a dying state. He therefore hurried back 
from Harrowgate to Leeds, in order to catch the train for London by the 
Great Northern Railway. Upon arriving at Leeds the ticket collector 
informed Mr. Warburg that he had 2s. more to pay because it was Sunday. 
To this that gentleman demurred, but his luggage, and consequently him- 
aelf, being detained, he ultimately paid that sum under protest. So much 
time, however, elapsed in the dispute about the 2s., that when the plain- 
tiff got his luggage the Great Northera train was going out of the siation. 

Leeds Northern and the Great Northera railways run from one sta- 
)_ The plaintiff then applied to the superintendent of the Leeds Nor- 
thern Railway, and requested that he would place a special train at his 
disposal. The extra charge was found to be a mistake, and the 2s. was 
returned to Mr. Warburg ; but the superintendent declined to accede to the 
Foe ag request. The plaintiff thereupon took a special train himself, 
which he paid £48, and he now brought this action to recover damages 
for the loss he had sustained by reason of his detention at the Leeds Nor- 
thern Railway. Sir F. ga submitted to his lordship that there was 
no case to go the jury. He cited 6 Ex., 314, and the case of “ Roe v. the 
Birkenhead Railway” (7 Ex., 36), which authorities were to the effect that 
under circumstances similar to those of this case, the railway company 
‘were not liable for the acts of their servant—Lord Campbell would cer- 
tainly have decided if it had not ben for these authorities, that there wus 
to go to the jury as to the liability of the railway company. 
Still, however, be his own opinion what it might, he was bound by the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer Chamber. He could not of his own 
aathority undertake to overrule it.—Mr. Chambers proposed that his lord- 
ship should under these circumstances formally declare his ruling to be 
against the plaintiff, that the case might then, by a bill of exception, be 
carried farther—Lord Campbell did rule against the plaintiff, and the 
_ Ate — for the yee FS pee stated that, but for 
on on the point of law, they should certai 
Sauan oe tie lain A y nly have found a 

Breaca or Conrract.--The contractors who undertook to cast the bas- 
wdliefs on the pedestal of the Nelson Monument have been tried in the 
Coart of Queen’s Bench, and convicted of conspiring to defraud her Ma- 
jeaty’s Government, by substituting iron for copper in the body of the 


The question the Jury had to decide upon, in the first place, was whether 
the cart was driven in a careless manner. They considered that it was, 
and assessed what they thought reasonable damages. When the case was 
over, Lord Campbell said, he thought it right to state that these vehicles 
should not go at the ey they very often do as they turn the corners of 
streets. It is impossible to go along the streets of London without seeing 
her Majesty’s subjects in fearful peril, Only ashort time since, one ofher 
Majesty’s Judges—Mr. Commissioner Phillips—met with a very similar ac- 
cident, and sustained most serious injuries, and was in great danger of his 
life, and the public might have been deprived of his valuable services. It 
is not ep to shout out, for the very shouting might deprive a man or 
a woman of presence of mind. 


InLeGaL Kissivc.—At the Bristol Quarter-Sessions, Mr. Herepath, an 
old gentleman, a Magistrate and Town-Councillor, has been the defend- 
ant in an action for damages for kissing a woman against her will. Mrs, 
Wildgoose, an attractive young woman, went to his office to tell him how 
much money her husband would accept for certain house property ; Mr. 
mye kissed her ; she resented the freedom, and he told her to “ give 
it to him again if she didn’t like it”—-adding, “ you are nothing more than 
a child :”’ but he knew she had been married for some time and had a child. 
The defence set up was, that the action was merely to extort money for 
the old gentleman’s foolish act: the plaintiffs hoped Mr. Herepath 
would give a round sum rather than let the affair go into a public court. 
The Jury awarded £5 damages. 


PrrestLy Tyranny.—Father Cullinan, an Irish Roman Catholic priest, 
has been tried at the same Sessions for assaulting the Chevalier de Masca- 
renbas, and Martin Foley for assisting. The Chevalier had a quarrel with 
Father Cullinan, and the priest denounced him from the altar for sending 
a lawyer’s letter to his reverence ; and had him forcibly turned out of the 
chapel for denying that he did not attend to his religious duties. That 
was the assault. Cullinan was fined £5, and Foley £2. 





AcTION For LrIBet AGAINST THE “ Nation.’’—-The trial in the case of 
“Wise v. Duffy” has been resumed. It was an action for libel brought 
against Mr, Duffy, M.P., by Mr. Francis Wise. brother to the British am- 
bassador in Greece. Damages were laid at £1,000. The alleged libel was 
published some time prior to the election Yor New Ross, and was produced 
by a pamphlet issued by the plaintiff. The jury found a verdict for plain- 
tiff--one farthing damages, with 6d costs. 


ae 


THE Mocktne Birp or America.—The American Mocking bird is the 
prince of all song birds, being altogether unrivalled in the extent and va- 
riety of his vocal powers; and, besides the fulness and melody of his 
original notes, he has the faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, 
from the humming bird to the eagle. Pennant states that he heard a 
caged one imitate the mewing of a cat, and the creaking of a sign in high 
winds. Barrington says, his pipes come nearest to the nightingale of any 
bird he ever heard. The description, however, given by Wilson, in his 
own inimitable manner, as far excels Pennant and Barrington, as the bird 
excels his fellow-songsters. Wilson tells us that the ease, elegance and ra- 
pidity of his movements, the animation of his eye, and the intelligence he 
displays in listening to and laying up lessons, mark the peculiarity of his 
genius. His voice is full, strong and musical, and capable of almost every 
modulation, from the clear, mellow tones of the wood thrush to the sav- 
age screams of the bald eagle. In measure and accents he faithfully fol- 
lows his originals, while in strength and sweetness of expression, he great- 
ly improves upon them. In his native woods upon a dewy morning, his 
song rises above every competitor ; for the others appear merely as inferior 
accompaniments. His own notes are bold and full, and varied seemingly 
beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions of two, three, or at 
most five or six syllables, generally uttered with great emphasis and rapi- 
dity, and continued with undiminished ardour, for half an hour or for an 
hour at atime. While singing, he expands his tail, glistening with white, 
keeping time to his own music ; and the buoyant gaiety of his action is no 
less fascinating than hissong. He sweeps round with enthusiastic ecsta- 
sy ; he mounts and descends, as his song swells or dies away ; he bounds 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, 
expired in the last elevated strain. A bystander might suppose that the 
whole feathered tribe had assembled together on a trial of skill—each 
striving to produce his utmost effort--so perfect are his imitations. He 
often deceives the sportsman, and even birds themselves are sometimes 
imposed upon by this admirable mimic. In confinement, he loses little of 
the power or energy of his song. He whistles for the dog; Cwsar starts 
up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He cries like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with feathers on end, to protect her 
injured brood. He repeats the tune taught him, though it be of considera- 
ble length, with perfect accuracy. He runs over the notes of the canary, 
and of the red bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the mor- 
tified songsters confess his triumph by their immediate silence. His fond- 
ness for variety, some suppose, injures his song. His imitation of the 
brown thrush is often interrupted by the crowing of cocks ; and his ex- 
qufsite warblings after the blue bird are mingled with the screaming of 
swallows, or the cackling of hens. During moonlight, both in the wild 
and tame state, he sings the whole night long. The hunters, in their noc- 
turnal excursions, know that the moon is rising, the instant they hear his 
delightful solo. After Shakspeare, Barrington attibntes, in part, the ex- 
quisiteness of the nightingale’s song to the silence of the night ; but if so, 
what are we to think of the bird, which, in the open glare of day, over- 
powers and often silences all competition? The natural notes of the 
American mocking bird are similar to those of the brown thrush.— 
Audubon. 

Tue Ercuta CuaristextnG.—The little Prince who hus just been admit- 
ted within the pale of the Church of England is the eight of those royal 
pledges which have been given, not only that the Protestant succession 
will be continued, but that it will continue in the line now occupying the 
British throne, and in the spirit which now occupies that throne. To those 
who remember the anxiety which once attended the contingent succession 
of the British throne, the present repose and security are pleasant. There 
are incidents, however, which may remind us that mortal chances attend 
even the highest of human institutions, and that the most exalted person- 
ages in the kingdom share the uncertainty with the humblest subjects.—- 
The malady which has attacked the Prince of Wales, although it appears 
to be marked by no symptoms that should occasion grave solicitude, re- 
minds us that even the heir of England is still no more than a little 
boy, liable to the mortal chances of cther little boys, and not in himself 
sufficing to guarantee the succession which is marked out for him if he 
survive. 

The uncertainties are compensated by new securities. If Queen Vic- 
toria has to undergo the same nursery anxieties with many a mother in 
our dominions, the fact makes us remember that it is not only in these 

inful incidents that the Queen sympathises with her subjects. We have 
had many instances to show the contrary ; but perhaps the most striking 
and gratifying form in which her Majesty’s sympathy with the best staple 
of her countrywomen in every class displays itself. is in that thoroughly 
English form of life which distinguishes our court—which evinces how 
thoroughly English ge English moderation of conduct, plain but not 
sectarian English piety, oglish frankness, and English home affections, 
are cherished in what may be considered, by its conduct as well as by 
courtesy, the English model family. Thus, these multiplying pledges of 
the royal succession bind the throne not only toa particular line, or to 
any established form of religion, but also to the national ideas and cus- 
toms of society. We have an English family on the throne, bred in Eng- 
lish ideas, with eight chances against a failure of the line. 

The peace which has been preserved to our country reigns most pro- 
foundly in its most distinguished family. There are in that abode no tor- 
tuous ambitions, impatient to disturb the world ; no harassing fears of the 
future, dreading lest the world disturb it. A king leaving that doubtful 








region which still bears the indefinite name of “Germany” finds here a 











welcome and a home ; and while lending his title, his voice, and his ama- 
teur compositions, to the pageant of the christening, learns to feel the 
solidity of that peace which depends upon frank justice between all classes 
of the community. If he visits the camp at Chobham, and sees (an unfor- 
tunate allusion to the blind King of Hanover) there the husband of the 
Queen taking his share of duty amongst British officers, he finds 
that the encamped — is prepared against the chances only of an 
external foe. He sees the throne surrounded by the guards, the power, 
the splendours which may vie with the most powerful monarchy 
of the Continent; but he sees the strength of that throne in the com- 
munity of feeling between the family and the rest of the nation—the sta- 
bility of the English crown resting upon an English home.—London 
Spectator. 

Tue Vicisstrupes or Lire.—There must be truth in the assertion that 
we ail must die—for Madame la Comtesse de Lagny is dead at last—and 
certainly if there had been exception to the rule it would have been made 
in her favour. She herself was wont to declare till the very hour of her 
death, that she saw no reason, because everybody had been called away, 
that everybody should be summoned, and so went on amusing herself 
laughing and meandering to the very end. She was ninety-six and yet 
stood in her shop till within a few hours of her decease, for Madame la 
Contesse de Lagny after ninety-six years’ experience in the world’s bitter- 
ness, declared there was no state like that of a small boutiquier for in- 
souciance and real enjoyment of liberty and happiness, She loved to 
tell her story to her customers. It is one of the most curious ever played 
out by any of the poor players summoned to act their part on the world’s 
stage—and one of these days will furnish a magnificent five-act drama. 
In her youth she was called Ja belle mariniére from the father’s trade, 
that of salt merchant to the royal household. You will find her name 
sung by the very first poets of the day, and can behold her portrait at 
Versailles in the famous picture of the Etats Généraux. Notwithstand- 
ing her beauty, which brought her many lovers, she remained unwedded 
until past the usualage. She loved her independence and looked forward 
to the prospect of keeping the salt shop, as the greatest happiness fate had 
power to bestow. She was one day standing at the door of the shop, 
when a rush of people flying in all directions alarmed her so much as to 
cause her to close the shutters immediately, and while she was on the out- 
side, a charge of cavalry passed by at full gallop, cutting away at the 
crowd right and left, without mercy. Itwas the Prince de Lambesc at the 
head of his regiment of Royal Allemand, pursuing the harmless prome- 
naders and unconsciously commencing the great French Revolution! The 
belle mariniére fled back into the shop, barred and bolted it within, and 
then discovered a stranger lying on the blocks of salt with which the place 
was filled, bleeding in torrents from a wound in his head. It was a young 
officer of Lambese’s regiment, who had fallen from his horse just at the 
threshold, having been beaten down by an iron bar from the hand of the 
blacksmith next door. The belle marinidre was wise enough not to seek 
assistance--she nursed the young man in secrecy, and hid him through all 
the storms and threats which the suspicion of concealment created amongst 
her neighbours, She married him some years afterwards, and shone as 
the most devoted and high-souled amongst the émigrées at Brunswick. 
At the Restoration she was installed in the e tates of the family, and 
when her husband died she gave them up to his brother’s child, The civil 
list of Charles X. was providing for her in comfort, sufficient for the mo- 
dest pretensions, which never sought anything beyond the happiness of 
others, when the Revolution of 1830 left her without the means of living ; 
and old as she was, she obtained no help from those who had surrounded 
her in prosperity. So finding she was not expected to maintain any aris 
tocratic rank, she turned once more to her old associations, and again re- 
turned to her salt-shop, where she succeeded so well that she lived in af- 
fluence for the last twenty years, and has left a small and comfortable 
fortune to her husband’s grand nephew, whose property has been com- 
pletely dilapidated by political vicissitude.—Paris Letter. 








Ruvsars Wrxe.—We can grow grapes no longer ; even our gooseber- 
ries are unsafe, and the supply from our cider counties is uncertain. But 
rhubarb is always at hand, and the enormous quantity from one acre that 
might be made into wine is almost beyond calculation. Cheap land at 
£2 an acre, and in any county, it matters not where, will produce it ; and 
casks may be readily obtained. As to the mode of making it, the only 
recipe which it is in my power to give has been handed to me. It is as 
follows :—“ Bruise six pounds of rhubarb stalks, add one gallon of cold 
spring-water, let it lie five or six days, stirring it up three or four times a 
day, strain it off through a sieve, then add four pounds of foots sugar, one 
lemon sliced ; let this be well mixed—care must be taken not to stir it 
afterwards ; let it stand in this state for about ten days. It is again 
strained through fine muslin or a fine sieve ; then put it into the barrel 
for good. A small quantity of isinglass dissolved in the liquid must be 
added. An ounce of isinglass would be sufficient for a nine-gallon cask ; 
but as the wine ferments for several weeks, I think that the isinglass ought 
not to be put in until the fermentation ceases. The wine then is either 
bunged down or bottled off, and will be in prime condition for next sum- 
mer’s use. Ifa clear champagne is wanted, loaf-sugar can be used.”” The 
above recipe is no doubt imperfect. Rhubarb juice, however, does not 
end with wine, for it makes a fine wholesome vinegar. The latter has 
been made by some party in town, but I cannot as yet find his where- 
abouts; a gentleman, however, had used it, and very much approved of 
it, discovering by mere accident that it was made from rhubarb. As I 
before stated, the uses of rhubarb are just beginning to be found out. I 
would advise amateur gentlemen to commence growing it for wine on a 
large scale ; if the land is not too rich, so much the better, as then wine 
can be made from every crop of stalks, say at least three times during the 
growing season. Our London rhubarb is full of water, and that is one 
reason why I recommended the wine not to be made till autumn ; but if 
the plants are grown upon a poorer soil, they will always contain less 
water and more of the acid principle; and they can be converted at any 
time, not only into wine, but also into vinegar.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 





British FARMERS OVER THEIR Cups.—Agricultural dinners, formerly so 
proverbial for melancholy, where the parties assembled to discuss their 
sufferings exhibited faces as rueful as an undertaker’s, promise shortly to 
become very joyous gatherings: At Gloucester, for instance, on Thurs- 
day, when the Royal Agricultural Society dined together, no meeting . 
could be merrier. The principal speakers were Lord Ashburton, who of- 
ficiated as chairman, Mr. Ingersoll, the American Minister, and the cele- 
brated Judge Haliburton, better known as “Sam Slick.” The British 
Peer, the American Republican, and the Nova Scotian Judge, made very 
characteristic addresses, but the most remarkable unquestionably, and we 
must add, the most unique, was the chairman’s. Formerly, it was the cus- 
tom to deplore the condition of the farmer—to pity his poverty, his igno- 
rance, his want of capital, and his want of self reliance. All this, it seems, 
has disappeared, for according to Lord Ashburton the tillers of the soil are 
now the most intelligent, industrious, and prosperous people in the world. 
The produce which is now most admired in this country, and which the 
curious come from all parts of the world to see is,—strange enough,—“ the 
produce of the British farm.” We cannot do justice to the noble lord’s 
eloquence, but this was the burden of his song. _ It is fortunate that Bri- 
tish agriculture has improved so amazing in so shorta time. Mr.Cobden 
was accustomed to accuse the farmers of using the same plough that cut 
the soil in the days of Cincinnatus, and until we read Lord Ashburton’s 
eulogy, we had no idea that the bucolic mind had absorbed so much science 
in so shortatime. We are willing, nevertheless, to take the fact on his 
lordship’s authority, and we quite agree with the sage conclusion at which 
he arrived,—namely, “ tbat God will help those who help themselves.” 

Mr. Ingersoll’s speech on this occasion, like all those which he has de- 
livered in public, was very practical, with a dash of national glorification 
about it which is not unpalatable to the English taste. His remarks about 
the growth of Cotton were true and forcible, and the subject was put in a 
light which had a very cosmopolitan aspect. In such a company, “the 
Clockmaker’s” wares were sure to be appreciated, and on this occasion 
the good things which fell from him were wortby of his established repu- 
tation. Farmers, in all future time, instead of being the greatest grum- 
blers, promise to be the most hopeful of men,—if we are to credit Lord 
Ashburton.—European Times, July 16. 





Sratistics or Emiration.—The annual report of the Colonial Land 
and ‘Emigration Commissioners, presented to Parliament, has just been 
printed. Since the conclusion of the war, 38 years ago, there bave left 
this country 3,463,292 emigrants, of whom 1,791,446—more than one half 
—have emigrated in the six years commencing with 1847. It seems that 
the average annual emigration during the last six years has been 298,584, 
and that the number who left the united kingdom in 1832 was 368,764, 
being 234 per cent. above the average, and 9j per cent. above the emigra- 
tion of 1851, the largest that had befure occurred. The Commissioners 
remark that the great bulk of the emigration from the pera § kingdom 
has for many years consisted of Irish, and in the last six years t =, 
was about, 1,313,226. In 1852 the emigration to Australia was 87,881, of 
which 53,527 was spontaneous, and 34,354 was by the Government. PM 
the first quarter of the present year emigration has decreased. The om- 
missioners conclude by observing, that they regard the decrease in the 
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emigration as a proof that the labouring classes of the united kingdom, 
ian ially of Ireland, are in state of unusual comfort and pros- 

ity. It would be beyond their province to speculate on the continu- 
ance of this state, but as far as it is possible to judge from present appear- 
ances, it seems not unreasonable, looking at the vast contracts for public 
works in all parts of the world which have been recently taken by —— 
lish contractors, to expect that the condition of the labouring classes in 
this country will continue to improve, and that either at home or in the 
most accessible of the British colonies an ample field and full remunera- 
tion will be found for their services. 





A Moonrtain Borer.—An invention which promises to be one of the 
greatest utility, is described in the Hartford Times, It isa machine for 
boring tunnels, the work of a Mr. E. Talbot, a practical mechanic, who 
states that in the rapidity and completeness of its execution it will surpass 
every instrument of the kind yet conceived. ’ 

Worked into its own machinery, isan engine of sixty horse power, which 
drives four piston rods, horizontally, and these turn four half-circle plates 
of stout proportions, furnished with circular revolving blades. These four 
plates are turned with exactness about one fourth of a circle and back, and 
are all set upon a revolving plate, of about ten feet in diameter, and as 
thus set, cut a circle of seventeen feet in diameter. The machine weighs 
about eighty tons. The motion obtained by this invention is novel—en- 
tirely new. By it the revolving knives, each running its quarter circle, 
cut completely from the centre to the circumference, and they do their 
work steadily and surely. cutting a round hole with astonishing celerity. 

This machine, which, if it does half the work that is expected of it, will 
be of incaleuable benefit in the construction of railroads and canals, as 
well as in other industrial enterprises, is to be brought to this ciiy #s9n, to 
make a trial of its capacities on the rocks near Harlem.— Evening Post. 





ENLIstTMeNt or A Younc NosiemMan.—The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Londonderry have been greatly annoyed by a very foolish act on the part of 
their youngest son, Lord Ernest Vane, who after having had a serious 
quarrel with a clergyman with whom he has been residing for some 
months past as a private pupil, in the neighbourhood of the Andover-road 
station, came to London on Thursday last, and, fearing to encounter pa- 
rental indignation, adopted the absurd alternative of enlisting in a dra- 
goon regiment (the 4th Royal Irish). The noble marquis first became 
acquainted with the fact by a note from his erratic son. It appears the 
gentleman with whom Lord Ernest has been residing bade his servant ac- 
company his lordship to town. The young lord left with the servant, but 
would not accompany him further than the railway station. The servant 
came on to London with a letter to the noble marquis, but nothing was 
heard of Lord Ernest until a note was received by Lord Londonderry ac- 
quainting him with the fact that his son had been formally attested as a 
recruit at the Westminster Police Court on Thursday last. This Lord 
Ernest was the pupil of Mr. Law, who clandestinely married the dangh- 
ter of Lord and Lady Londonderry last year. It is a curious fact that, 
although now only a private soldier, Lord Ernest is godson to the late King 
of Hanover, son of a distinguished general officer, and nephew to the gen- 
eral commanding-in-chief—London Paper, July 12. 





Lorp Ernest Vane.—-We find we were misinformed in some of the parti- 
culars relating to the supposed enlistment of Lord Ernest Vane. We have 
since heard that this young lord, after a quarrel with the clergyman under 
whose tuition he had been placed, proceeded to London Recruiting Dis- 
trict, intending to be enlisted ; but the officer commanding that branch of 
the service suspecting the position of the would-be soldier, discovered, by 

uestioning, his real name, and communicated with his friends. The en- 
listment, therefore, was not completed. We hear Lord Ernest has since 
been entrusted to the care of a gentleman, to prepare him for passing bis 
examination, previous to his obtaining a commission in the army.—.Morn- 
ing Post. 

Cutorororm ror Brees.--Mr. D. Smith, in a letter to the Edinburgh 
Courant, thus describes his discovery of ‘ Chloroforming Bees :”--‘‘ The 
quantity of chloroform required for an ordinary hive is the sixth part of 
an ounce ; a very large hive may take nearly a quarter of an ounce. My 
mode of operation is as follows :—I set down a table opposite to, and 
about four feet distant from, the hive ; on the table I spread a thick linen 
cloth ; in the centre of the table I place a small shallow breakfast plate, 
which I cover with a piece of wire gause, to prevent the bees from coming 
in immediate contact with the chloroform ; and into this plate I pour the 
chloroform. I now quickly and cautiously lift the hive from the board on 
which it is standing. set it down on the top of the table, keeping the plate 
in the centre: cover the hive closely up with cloths, and in twenty min- 
utes or so the bees are not only sound asleep, but contrary to what I have 
seen when they are suffocated with sulphur, not one is left among the 
combs ; the whole of them are lying helpless on the table. You now re- 
move what honey you tkink fit, replace the hive in its old stance, and the 
bees, as they recover, will return to their domicile. A bright, calm, 
sunny day is the best ; and you should commence your operations in the 
morning, before many of them are abroad.” 

Russtan Espronace.—According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, the cost of the espionage in the Russian interest in France for the 
present year is estimated at more than 2,000.000f. ; and some of the per- 
sons employed in it, both Russians as well as French, are those whose po- 
sition in society one would suppose ought to place them above such ser- 
vices. One titled person is at this moment travelling in Germany, with 
minor agents scattered over the country, for the purpose of picking up 
information. The scale of remuneration for this not very creditable oc- 
cupation varies according to the rank and consequent utility of the party, 
One person has been mentioned who is, and has been for some time, in the 
receipt of more than 100,000f. per annum for supplying the Russian goy- 
ernment with secret information on matters in general, but particularly 
with reference to France and England. But the co-operation of no one, 
in however humble a sphere, is rejected, provided he has the facility of 
communicating news. Even the most trifling gossip is transmitted ; and 
when no valuable information is conveyed, the rumours of the saloons, 
more or less false, and more or less partaking of scandal, serve to amuse 
the court of Russia. —_— 


Tue THames Evpankoent at Lonpox.—A Committee of the House of 
Commons has passed the preamble of a bill to give to the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings extended time and further 
powers for completing the embankment of the Thames between Vauxhall 
and Battersea Bridges, and a new street from Lower Sloane-street, in con- 
nection therewith. A new street is to be carried out in connection with 
the Chelsea Suspension-bridge now constructing—the works of which 
have been resumed, and the suspension chains and towers for which are 
in a forward state. The height of the embankment is to be continuously 
four feet above Trinity datum, and 70 feet wide in the roadway. It is un- 
derstood to be ultimately the intention of the Commissioners of Works 
to extend the embankment as far below bridge as the London Docks, and 
to havea similar embankment on the Surrey side, with the further object 
in view-—provision being made for the wharfs and river traffic--of furnish- 
ing a continuous river promenade, of which the portion in front of the 
New Houses of Parliament will eventually form part. 








Two ViEws or Nationa Festivities.—A fter riding about fifteen miles, 
we gota drink of sweet whey from an Irish squatter ; and journeying 
twenty miles farther, Bill stopped at the hut of an old acquaintance, where 
he said we had a good chance of our Christmas dinner, and a glass of grog 
—Bill proved a true oe The first thing that met our eyes on en- 
tering the hut, was a table groaning under the weight of grog, baked beef 
and vegetables. The table was surrounded with three stout, able-bodied 
men, two women and four children. They had amongst them numerous 
black eyes, and other marks and tokens of holiday merriment.* * * It was 
the last day of the year 1852, and the Captain and his officers being all 
Lage eee they finished we io yess —. ushered in the new, with drunk- 
eness, singing, swearing and blackguarding.—o’ to OM : , 
his escape from Van Dieman’s Lond. 0 sppcpgcaiaempaass 





Reumovrep Cure ror YELLOw Frver.—Senhore Orfila bas discovered 
an infallible remedy for the cure of yellow fever and black vomit. With 
this medicine several persons have been cured, after having been given up 
by the medical men. The remedy is as follows :—Take the juice of the: 
green leaves of the verbena, obtained by pounding them with a pestle 
and mortar, and give it to the patient in small doses three times a-day, | 
accompanied by injections of the same juice every two hours till the bowels 
are cleansed. The verbena is a small shrub which grows in all countrics, 
and principally in low moist situations. There are two species, male and 
female ; the latter sort is mostly used for this purpose. All our medical 
men have adopted this remedy.--Journal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, | 
May 10. _— | 

Ecc.estasticaL Turnpikes.—‘‘ Aye, John”—said a country preacher to | 
one of his flock, whom he had missed fora good many Sundays from the 
Free Church--“ aye, John, so I’m told you’ve begun to think that we are |! 








Saturday, August 6th, at 12 o'clock M., from her dock at the foot 


not in the right road, and that you are back to the Establishment ?”’ 
——“ Weel, Sir,” was the reply. “ I winna deny but that I hae been gang- 
ing that gate ; andI canna FA say that I’ve ony serious thought o’ turn- 
ing back in the meantime. But dinna think, minister, that I hae ony fault 
to find wi’ your road—its a braw road, doubtless, and a safe road—but, eh, 
Sir, the tolls are awful dear !”"—Courant. 


At wHat AGs sHovuLD Men Marry ?—* People about to marry,’ who 
wish to know the proper age, are referred to the following precedents :— 
Adam and Eve, 0; Shakspere. 18 ; Ben Jonson, 21 ; Walter, 22; Frank- 
lin, 24; Mozart, 25; Dante, Kepler, Fuller, Johnson, Burke, Scott, 26 ; 
Tycho Brache, Byron, Washington, Wellington and Bona , 27; Penn 
and Sterne, 28; Liansus and Nelson, 29; Burns, 30; Chaucer, Hogath, 
and Peel, 36 ; Sir William Jones, 37; Wilberforce, 38; Luther, 42 ; Ad- 
dison, 44; Wesley and Young, 47 ; Swift, 49 ; Buffon, 55 ; Old Parr, last 
time, 120. If Adam and Eve married before they were a year old, and 
the veteran Parr buckled with a widow at 120, bachelors and spinsters 
may wed at any age they like, and find shelter under great names for 
either early or late marriages. 





Strance Proc.amation.—There is a proclamation extant, addressed by 
Russia to the Circassian Chiefs in 1837, in which it is asked— Are you 
not aware, that if the heavens should fall, Russia could prop them with 
her bayonets? The English may be good mechanics and artisans, but 
power dwells only with Russia. No country ever waged successful war 
against her. Russia is the most powerful of all nations. If you desire 
peace, you must be convinced that there are but two powers in existence 
—God in heaven, and the Emperor upon earth.’” 





Tue JEALous OrTHOGRAPHER.—In the Courrier des Etats Unis we 
meet this neat little jew d’esprit, which, it will be seen, is entirely un- 
translatable. 


....O siel/ écrivait une jeune actrice 4 son amie, ils osent dire que je 
ne mets pas l’orthographe!....Tu ne la mets pas trés rigoureusement, 
lui répondit amie, mais tu mets l’essentiel (1's en cie?). 





BaLMoraL.—We understand that the work of building the new mansion 
house for the Queen and Prince Albert at Balmoral is now proceeding ra- 
pidly. The snows among the mountains kept back the operations till a 
very late period of the season ; but latterly, a large force of men has been 
engaged by the builder, who is adding to their number. The walls are 
now considerably above the level of the ground, and the work will, no 
doubt, go on with celerity as the season advances. 





Reasons ror A Sincer’s Corp.—** What is the reason that fellow is al- 
ways indisposed at the moment he is wanted to sing ?” inquired an Exeter 
Hallite, just as a sort of Sims Reevian apology had been made for a popu- 
lar singer. “ Oh! it’s easily accounted for,” answered his stall neighbour, 
“when you think of the great airs he is continually giving himself, it’s no 
wonder he so often catches cold.”’-—Punch, 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 240, spy C. R. T. (Missouri.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 239. 


White. lack, 
1. P tks P ch. K tks B. 
2. Kt to K 6 ch. K tks Kt, 
8. B to K. B 8. becomes a Kt checkmate. (*) 





*) An unfortunate error occurred in our Diagram of this Problem ; consisting in the omission 
of a White Pawn at Q Kt. 5, without which the mate’cannot be effected in the stipulated number 
of moves. 














AUSTRALIA. 


RAFTS ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Launceston, for sale by 
RICHARD BELL 


HENRY E. RANSOM, and 
JOHN PATON, 


July 9—5t* Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 





RICHARD COTTOM’S EINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarp 

Corrom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at my 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 21st day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitie themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &e. 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 

T 


»?. 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. ty2—3mos. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &. 
SAUTERNE.—Chatean, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudeshcimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 

1816. 


CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mossenx, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 

assed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
ng the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 

PORT,—A cheice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. 
Giriegie, the best tonics known, 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect :@ ety to the ae distant 
parts of the Union. Persons trausmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 
they wish to pay. - - 

July 16—3mn. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 

OR LIVERPOOL .—tThe steamship “ TAURUS.” Capt. Little, will sail from 

F New York for Liverpool on Wednesday, 3d of August. First Cabin Passage, $90. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
Old Jamelen Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 








E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 








Fe® LIVERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
J. West. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively on 
of Canal-street. 
yret age oe till paid for. ‘ f a f , 
‘or freight or passage, havi led Jations for eleg and comfort, iy to 
ree ee eae e DWARD K. COLLLNS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 
board at 


Passengers are reqnested to be on 114% A.M. 
The Steamship ARCTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail August 20th. 








FINE ARTS. 


undersigned offers fi le 
To Od med ueaer: senie,& collection of OIL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 


T% 
of 

t, a8 well as strangers pictures. vited to an exemiua- 
tion of a beautif™l and varied collection, from which selections made be at ren- 


sonable . JO CR 
87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


June 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND sTOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. B- 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 

Messrs. Giyx, Mutts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

How. Perer McGr. 


President of the Bank of Montreal 
A. Simpson, Ese., 


Hon. oem | press Bostmos, 
Chief Just Jpper Canada, Tx 
Witiam HH. Bostxson, Rat erates 
mty Com. Gener: 1, Mont 4 
Sir Georce Simpson, ~, None. oe ennean hae Bank of Montreal. 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. : hy Merchants, Montreal 


June 4—It. Masses. Leuesurier Routs & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 


secular, has to devote ar 
private, or these intended for the’ os sey for the instruction of young ladies im 


; oom. Mrs, Seguin wi give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her phos pA pn hE 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice pn Fe > 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fin lot nglish Ketchupa, 
rrie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. on Porter ont ptoh. ye} 
London D. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials : 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, ke. A1l the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champaga,. 
&e., comprising an assortment ee Call and judge for yourselves, at , 
EORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIS excellent and healthy substance has new been in use for more t 
T now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest | nan ee een 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it oceurs with so many of the articles duily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chem 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th 
. N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, +o burn eight 
ours. 














ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. 





G, P. PUTNAM & CO. PUBLISH THIS DAY— 


L 
THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RECORD OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
Edited by Professor B. Silliman,-Jr., and ©. R. Goodrich, Esq., aided by eminent writers tm 
in each department of Science and Art. With numerous FIN ILLUSTRATIONS, engraved 
from original designs by the first artists. Quarto, Numbers 1 and 2 together. Price 25 eema 











Il. 

THE OFFICIAL HAND CATALOGE OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION. time. 
Paper covers, 25 cents. 

*,* This work has been prepared expressly for the use of visitors to the Crystal Palace ; amd it 
is tee only authorized and authentic account of the various objects on exhibition there. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., have in Press— 

The Story ofthe ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. By Albert Smith, 

PROF. SILLIMAN’S TOUR IN EUROPE, with illustrations. 

MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH, the Sculptor. By H. T. Tuckerman. 

THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. by Geo. Barrell. 

THE EXILES. By Talvi, author of Historical Sketches of the Sclavonic Nations, 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. IMlustrated Edition. 

ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Complete. Revised Edition. 

EXCELLENT NEW JUVENILE. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A Story of School Life, by C. Adaxm. ® 
ne+t volume, 16mo., Illustrated. 75 cents. : 

‘The tendency of this book is decidedly and highly moral. It draws a line between right and 
wrong with great discrimination ; and throws bright attractions around the one, while it 

owerful disuasives against the other. The style is agreeable, and the tale ingeniously a. 
Pectively wrought.’’—Puritan Recorder. 

** A volume like this will leave its mark upon character, and such, too, as will be visible in after 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity and simplicity that win the 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthfnl impression there while strengthenivg and impros- 
ing the understanding. With these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the exeite- 
ment of lively, varied incident. We are always gratified in bringing such works to the notice 
our readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous for the welfare of the —_ 

dent.”’—American Courier. July 

THE WORKES OF SHAKESPEARE. 

PARTS I. to VI. NOW READY. 

HB WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the folio 

of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., containing nearly 

20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life of the by J. 
Payne Couiier, F.8. A. To which js added Glossarial and other Notes, giving the ot 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price % cents each. 
ALSO, 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARR’S PLAYS, frerm 
the early Manuscript Corrections ina copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John 
Collier, F.S.A. Third Edition. 1 vol. t2mo., cloth, with fac simile of the Corrections. $2 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsene Houssaye. With 
beautifully engraved portraits of Lous XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. 2 vols. 12mo., om extra 
superfine paper, 450 pages each, cloth, 2d ed. $2 50. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of ‘‘ Men anéd Wemen 
of the Eighteenth Century,’’ with portraits of Voltaire and Mad. de Parabére. 2 vols. Eimo. 

loth, 2d edition. 50. 

4 MACAULA Y’S SPEECHES. The Speeches, Addresses, &c. &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mae- 
aulay, Author of ** The History of Eugland from the Accession of James II.’’ ‘* Essays,’? “ Lag» 
of Ancient Rome, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2. 

MEAGHER’S SPEECHES. Speeches onthe Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intre- 

ductory Notes. Ry Thomas Francis Meagh 1 3d ed. 1 
Animals. By J. W. Redfield, M.D. With 330 [llustrations. 8vo. $2. 
1 vol. 12mo., eleoth, 3a 
edition 
., cloth, 2d ed 
ene By Wm. E. Aytown, editor of Blaek- 
wood’s Magazine, &c. &c. 
“HE PRETTY PLATE, A CHRISTMAS JUVENILE. By John Vincent, Esq With T- 
THE GRAFTED BUD; a Memoir of Augelica Irene Hawes. By Mrs. A. H. Hawem 2 wol. 
ents. : 
ATIVES OF SORCERY AFD MAGIC, From the most authentic sources, By 
THE NIGHT SIDE QF NATURE; or, Ghosts and Gihost-seers. By Catharine Crowe. 2 
$1. 


POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
L WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. Only complete edition. 2 wel. 
. $l. 
THE LAYS OF THE scortien OLY ALIEES. 
lustrations by Darley. 1 vol. 16mo., cloth, gilt. 63 cents. 
Thomas Wright, M. A., F. 8. A., &e. &c. Lvol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 


er. 0. © 5 ° 
OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; or Resemblance between Mam and 
ion. $l. 
THE POETIC: 
5 1 vol. 0., A 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol. 42mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
16mo.. cloth, portrait, 38 ¢ 

NARR 
; 2mo., cloth, 3d ed. 
acaaiie: J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, M45 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
, SECOND EDITION. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &e. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol, 12mo. $1 25. 

“This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any ether 

re know of."—N. Y. Evan. 
wee ‘A candi earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unigne 
position, We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 
—Nor. Courier. 

‘Ove of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many yemra.??— 
Springfield Republican. 

yt His be ok will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





‘* With knapsack in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and min; the peo- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous hospitality, their simplicity and their tra > be 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining valuable book.”—Weress- 


ter Palladium. 
a One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’”’—Chronicle, 
‘Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.””— 
Alt Argus. 
This work iv full of information and interest.”".—N. Y. Independent. 
THIRD EDITION. 
HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By @. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 
‘* For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has mp 


equal, at least in print.’’—Cin, Columbian. 
‘There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him sueh a sutis- 


factory view of yy it now * as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’ . Intel. 
N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 2. 
eee ee IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twamty 
ustrations. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, via > 
Bottles forme: ly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “ “ 75 “ “ i) “ 
“ “ “ 1.00 “ “ 75 “ 


Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
i Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effeeted a perreaser’ 


age. ry 
It dees 


Is the best article ever known for voy s | 

the skin. Where everything elee has fa’ 

eure. 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe It converts 

Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, lit dying the moment it is 

plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of ._ It not stain * 

skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 

yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes {ts superiority over all others. 

ROGLP’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 

properties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temperstere 

ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEREFAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering ® Shir 
d delicate, is without a rival. 

amalt these articles have stood the test of the strictest ingestigation, and are considered to be tha 

onl ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanns, NV. ; Wu. Lyman & 





Co.. Montreal, ©. E.; Josern Bowtes, Quebec ; Lyman, Brornens & Co., Toronto ; Ruspros.. 
CiaRKe & Co., N. Y.; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 





one sear 


The Alvion, 





July 30 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH ° 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


nen Sn 8S eee Weve, protusns te 
concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c. ‘ Seltzer Aperient my hands 
woal : 4 Catharties ‘ y obnoxious to children, 

ying Apeiene 


persons 
much value. The facility with ‘which ft 
manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No, 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor wy te Row, 6531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
street, Reece & Baoraer, No. 31 Baltimore Baltimore. Frep. Brown, 
street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. HENDRICKSON, Savannah. Sickues & 
@ Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
pes Company 000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
ED Company bas (ivtne feanine Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
jth caacgs that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
ManaGinc Director—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Loxpon BANKERS—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
EREES. 
His Baocheeey HAMILTON FISH. late: Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. ee 
Gemees Gullotin, tisg, © | Hon gige Capel | John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, John Cryder, Esq. 
MINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
StanpING Covunset—Hon. WILLIS HALL, 
si SoLicrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 








THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Ste ling. : 

HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Eq Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annaal Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 

such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justity. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per orn. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have ree years. 

The pee oo: from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 

to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

Agence! 





ies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barctay, Esq., Chairman, 
FRepexicx Morais, Ese. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 
Francis F. Wooouovse, Esq. 
Wutam H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
me er 


Epuunp S. Symes, Esq. 
Ciement Tasonr, Ese. 
Tuomas West, Ese. 


Caaries Benvett, Esq. 
Houau Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Tsomas WILLIAMs, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Carpace, ILirre & Russewt, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montreal tee W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
ae ee J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. P: J. 
EEO, Bie ™-—- -~wlhaege Piet ryor, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
See en:...:....3.3 Se y 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
§ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
rea hae B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland,... 


Charlottetown, P. E. Isiand.. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw ur Caritat............+....-£200,000 | Scorpius Np Reserved Funp..... .£258,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in ag bs one qualified by hol 


jred number of shares,) with full powers to issue Fire Risks, settle 
steak cade invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., oy Oe 
" E. F. SANpERson, Esq. 


Georce Barciar, Esq. } Joseru GatILiarp, Jr., 
> Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | Atex. Hamitron, Jr. " 
=o Wits 8. Wetmore, Esq. Ape 
Atex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. ‘ 
Sir Tuomas Beqnarp Brecn, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvug. Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tuomas BrockLesaNk, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


William Dixon Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Parle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Thos. Gladstone, Hall ‘Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 

we Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swiwtow Bou tt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wittraw Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce FREDERICK Youna, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
gir Win. F De Baibe, a | gmoney | M. P 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., a>. 3 ot » MP. 


Swinton Boryt, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’'y. Bensamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
John Rankin, Esq. 
James M. Rosseter, Esq. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
. ASSURANCE OF LIFE is oom to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
req its protection give their attention. 


airing its p: v . 
The t—whatever m he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future " s the type of the great majority of those who ma read this 
He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
render them in some independent, but what guarantee has he the needful time will 
for the accom: ment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
the present !* Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 

of such well-intended plans by premature death | 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
‘aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
of the savings 0” a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 

edo this Sedmirabie. ystem amongst Canadi to its ral adoption b 

most admirable s ‘anadians, to encour: gene option by 
be thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the of death untold com- 
tort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


; its bas been most satisfactory. rates of 1, 0e> Feliches havinis toon 
tno nee Peary amare vey £50, ah CO a yp AG 
8 t. 
bod hes been upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the of those who require 
it the ved of him 
officers 


for dy we 
its and the free ribu- 
ercise of influence and example, but all are not 
bh to listen to the friendly voice of 
who need it most to reflect 
without further solicitation to se- 


He 
i 
Ft 
an 
it 
bee 
if 


preference the Directors rely u what they con- 
xpenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
plus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
another, with those which must speak home to all 
inducing many to select this office upon public 


first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
sails more wd ber topeaednd . din the Provi 
an 


Ha 
53 
f 


i 
| 


| 
| 
i 
i 


other 4 now 
of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
re Sor 4 times as much y ; and another, in its twelfth » Be- 

are not alluded to with any desire to 

a eo te eer carte, the assertion that the ex- 

‘must also be a matter for serious thought that whole Colonial business now transacted with 
“The Canada” at the sa to the assured 


ap management there, as the additional interest accumu! 
(now Lay A Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase to 
orthern States of the U: effect 
ee eee nted, Life I =z R jot nenent local Aga 
Sour ara 
or Ta’ y 
PON OF THOS. a4 


M. SIMONS, Stcrmare” 
$8King Rt., Hamifion, C. W, 
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C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EBXOHANGE BROEHBRS, 
ade. No. 12 Wall Street, oe. 
FOR CALIFORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND ORE iON. 


HE Subscribers continue to act as ts for the of 
New York. To persons at a distance this 
Deed atria eee hace ad Soin 
embark, 














NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
846 & 348 BROADWAY. 


SIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
Y Neellear ett with endows Meena whore eluted atstaen of Peccign and 


ewspapers Periodicals are punctually su 
The co!ection © eno & She leagues Ss this comniny, end constantly increased by the addition of 
best . 
ose are, .» will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savina Hawk ror tae Wipow aNp THE OrPeay.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p Is for I on 
jm dary ey Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and a their diferent Agencies 
ughout t tate. 
Persons cine to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at | o’clock, P. M 
Pesnguats outing Seth Sie dvantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 








Boot C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer F. C. Tucker, 
ohn G. Holbrooke, . G, Stout. 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 

Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR, MEREDITH CLYMER. 

: Cc, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

No. 26 Cornhill, London. 

CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether atthe payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 





Applicants are not chai for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. D F. R 8S. Clement Tabor, | John Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, 


Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, H 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Pet RS ee fe La Rocgue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N.S. 6.000040 } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. John, N. B.........! § BJ: ame, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § FM icoee Pe. 3. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
(['3E GLASGOW AND NEW YORE STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 








1965 Tons, and 400 horse pgene. becuase Crate, C der, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, at 12 0’clock. noon; and on | 
Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .................$90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.)........... bane bocceces 75 00 
do 50 00 


[Steward’s fee included. } 


A limited number of third-class rs will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, Properly cooked, at TWENTY DOL LARS. eat as , 


ies & surgeon. or freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. ° . 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MATL STREAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 













mander, and the HU OL , D. Lines, com r, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 

ones FROM NEW 7. - wea FROM HAVRE. 
aturday,..... +++.-February.... mesday.... . . FF 

Saturday,... «March... ...12 Wednesday ..... 

Saturday,... April. . 9 oe 

Saturday,......000- oe Ps —_ 

Saturday,.........+...dume....... 4 ° . 6 

Baturday,,.. ooccseces VMs... 00s 8 wT 3 

Saturday,..... sees even svecse ete | Welmandag. ..cccccces <a 

Saturday,............-August...... 27 Vises cede 23 
PMc coscceccoepe September. ..24 Wednesday .,........ .September., ..26 

ee ee October... . .22 Wednesday .,.........Qctober .....2 

Saturday,.............November,. .19 Wednesday ...........November....21 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These st , built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most srenres kind. 

Stopping at Southamp th going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 








Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ a second class, Pa ie led 7 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,...... ... f.800 

“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ second alass,.... ... £.500 


No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agee, avre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 










WASHINGTON.,......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SauinG—1853. 
From New York. From Bremen. 
Washington. ..............6. , Feb. 26......... March 25 
Rs iis ks ooacatt » March 26.........April 22 
Washington ...........00008 » April 23..........May 2 
SE 6 b.5G0-00 250600006 4% omey Zl. ... 2.0 ne 17 
IN. 0.0.5 056 op bncde 006 ,»June 18..........J0uly 15 
SETS oc 05 0 Ss.ts ¢60h0 665 July 16.........-Aug. 12 
Washington ............ , Aug. 13..... +s. Sept.» 9 
sade wwe EOC Miisciccucmmee  ° @ 
Washington. ................ » Oct. 8......00..Nov. 4 
Hermann. .. ° » Nov. 56.........-Dec. 2 
Washington . = DOC. Brccccccee DO 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... 4 
Hermann ........ 2 
ashington...... 9 
Hermann ........ 7 
Ww cb 2.0% 4 





Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon : 
bag yh saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. . $120 ; fret 


All Letters and Mey oy must pass through the Post Officer 

No Bills of Lading will be signed ou the day of sailing. 

. ee eS eae steamer. 

‘or freight or passage apply 

MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


4 Net STEAMSHIP “* MERLIN,’ Captain Cronay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
mas, on MonpayY, August 8th, 


oe ae E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Groen, New York, 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


ete " The Ships comprising this line are 

The PAOIIG 2 ae ae 
The ARCTIC. ..........00csecscrecestscsetececcs,, Onpt. Luon.' 
The ADRIATIC . ‘Capt. Grarron. 


Pee eee eee ee ee ee 


si Cony pee F Reoeupan New Yous = we 

ve use rooms, . From Liv to New 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. we een ae 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


becc coc cm 
. Jan 
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MT EEEIDE November, ’.”.”.” 
Saturday,........ November, .,. . “ 
Saturdaa,,....... December P = 
Dic cassens December, .... 4, “ 

For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


eegectrsesisessessssses cy 











BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liv ‘ 

Fe Nonnow £'0r, Sat Nook Dane Vc Pa 
4 10., ue Notre vi 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. * 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, elry, 
(hens chones or matehe, ealees bills ef lading ave signed thareion ad the eubes teateer eceumed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..............+..+..-$120| Second Cabin Passage.. ...........+0+.. S70 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .................4- $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 888 
BQ” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains Captains. 
eer ebeigeded Capt. Jupxins. | America,......... oes cece ess Onpt. LEITCR, 
Pth20t 6o46006 satadube sie apt. Ryrie. | Europa, ........+.ee++00+. Capt. SHANNON, 
iin.» 60.0050 600040600050 Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Camada,.,......... @ 008 reee cee Capt. Stora, 
GU Scbbockbedccccceebe Capt. Harrison, | Niagara,............. +++++.-Capt. Lame 


ue vessels carry « clear White light at their mast head—green on board bow—red on port 
iw. 





coscccoceso uy | 6am, & 
-++.-August 3d, bg 
oeeescececes August 10t pa 
on 600 one ceed August 17th, “ 
Docs ces cot sees August 24th, “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to ~ E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


JReovcrtoy FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The LI- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Manchester ...Saturday, July 30, 1853. | City of ghape ... Wednesday, July 27, 1853. 
City of Glasgow. ... . Saturday, Aug. 20, *“ City of Manchester, .Wednesday, Aug. 24, ‘* 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘“* City of Glasgow . ...Wednesday, Sept. l4, ‘* 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘* | City of M ter.. Wednesday, Oct. 12, “f 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 





FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after Staterooms ... ......sse004 Saloon after Staterooms ........... 20 guineas 
— rere 65) «.. Fes ad. Ae ches dhe t ee 
. forwa ob. . seve ed 80 cbebs ve - SS] .. forw or” oes eet seece B ss 
Including Steward’s fees. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or presage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 

or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 
U. 8. MAIL LINE, 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parnisn, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
SaTurRDAY afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
The Sem tte ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Turspay afternoon, at 4 
o’clock. 
Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
ear. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under th: f the subscribers, 
ma... 4 - posing o Te of pas e@ agency o! oa - , are in- 


r to sail from New York and from London on the follo 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as us , viz 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing trom Days of Sailing from 

ew York, Dondon. 
Marg. Evans Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29,| July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hu ,» Warner, June 23, Oct. 14, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10,| May 19, Septem. 8, December 29, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, ec. &, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec, 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3, 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 

The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be r msible for letters, parcels, 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

SE ee Yo 

. E. and }70 South s N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, —_ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


T! following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wild 
sail as follows— 








Skips. From New York. From Live I. 
Constellation, April 11. .Aug. 11. .Dec. 11| Jan. 26..May 26. .Sep. 28 
Waterloo,. . ++{ Feb. 11. .June ll. Oct, 11 | Mar. 26, July 26. .Nov. 36 
Underwriter .. | Jan. 11, .May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26. June 26. .Oct. 
Wert Point,.:....... Mar. 11. July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26, .Aug. 26. .Dec. 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men ot character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, an@ 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered 


Price of passage to Live: Ri woe coventopee ce 
“ ee to New York... a 


KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New Yor . Havre. 
ST. DENIS Ist January .........eceeeeeeeveees( 16th February, 
lansbee, master. ay Sears o ceccecece 16th June. 
= Ist September .. . nhs ma eeawe oo’ 16th October. 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 


16th November. 


MERCURY, New Clipper. 16th April. 
Conn, master. ) 






16th May. 
16th September, 
..@ 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the ccme 
convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The priee 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
sent to the subscribers will be 


ie a 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. ; 


. 








forwarded free from any ch but those actually 
HINCKEN ta, 
aor 6 ei Peart otrest, 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 








